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We'll All Take a Flight 
By Lawrence LaTourette Driggs, President of the American Flying Club © ;: 


The Thing We All Want Most 
By Secretary of Agriculture Meredith 
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Weed Chains for Motor Cars! 
Anchor Chains for Ships! 
Chains for Railroads! 

Devices that make travel safe 
on land and sea, that can be 
absolutely depended upon to pro- 
Hi tect human life, are typical of 
hil the nature and quality of Acco 
| products. 
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| The workers who make up 
| the Acco family know they are 
doing more than making commod- 

ities merely to be sold. r 


They know that it is their 
i work that holds millions of motor 
Wag; cars and trucks to slippery roads. 


mt an is om work ae a 
ty ps to nde y = 
’ anchor, whether in harbor 
helpless on a lee shore. 


It is their work whica makes 


possible the safe cperation of 
thousands of railroad trains. 
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THE HONOR “== 
< OFTHE 3e% 
ACCO FAMILY [&k 


This gives the work of the 
Acco family honorable and dis- 
tinctive responsibility which is re- |] ..— 
flected in every link of every Acco |} — 
product—“From Plumbers’ Safe- « 
ty Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain.” —. 


Chains fer 
In the Acco family, loyalty he dali 

to the work itself is rated above 

everything. 


This is true of every worker 
whether the job is directing all of 
the numerous plants, or operating 
a 2,000,000 pound tester, or a = 
typewriter. ; 
The honor of the Acco fam- : 
ily is in the hands of each member “aM 
of it, even to the youngest a 


worker, 
These are the reasons tg : 


is possible to: say not only tha 

“Every Weed is hen Rw 
but that every link in every chain 
made by the American Chain 
Company will hold for the purpose 


intended. 
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The big ACCO Line includes chains for every 
purpose—from Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ 
Anchor Chain—all Styles, Sizes and Finishes. 








AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY Chandelier Chain 
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i In Canada- Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario P 4 
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Remarkable Remarks 


KING GEORGE—We have won the war. 

Ep: Howe—I hate mayonnaise dress- 
ing. 

CHAMP CLARK—They all cuss Con- 
gress. 


HERBERT C. Hoover—I am not a 
candidate. 


Marquis OKUMA—AIll 
are not good. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS—My life has been 
most irregular. 

SENATOR CAPPER—The public is be- 
ing sandbagged. 

SENATOR LopGE—I 
President Wilson. 


Lapy Astor, M. P.—I have just 
enough devil in me. 


Americans 


am fighting 


SENATOR SHERMAN—I am on a po- 
litical hunger strike. 


LOUISE CONNOLLY—Life for most 
women is a man hunt. 


ETHEL LEGINSKA—I like bobbed hair 
because it saves time. 


MARSHAL FocH—From the age of 
seventeen I dreamed of revenge. 


FATHER HuGHES—The Catholic 
Church will never recognize divorce. 


SENATOR NELSON—The newspapers 
ought to eliminate the sporting page. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES—The world 
seems rather lost at the present time. 


CoLONEL House—I have been fairly 


successful in dodging receptions all my 
life. 


Mrs. WINSTON CHURCHILL—It is I 
who invariably choose my husband’s 
hats! 


PADEREWSKI—We are no longer in 
days of lyricism. We are in days of 
action. 


REV. CHARLES H. RiIcHARDS—There 


is no greater joy than that of a pas- 
torate. 


PROF. CLARE M. Howarp—Very dia- 
phanous blouses in an office are dis- 
tracting. 


Rev. JoHN KELMAN—Christianity is 
to Bolshevism what insect powder is 
to vermin. - 


PREMIER HUGHES OF AUSTRALIA— 
The next world war will break out in 
the Pacific. 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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Ray STANNARD BAKER— The “shoot- 
him-down” program of the intolerant 
employer and the “blow-him-up” pro- 
gram of the intolerant worker! In 
either way lies perdition. 

Sirk OLiverR Lopce—Sénator Lodge 
bears a striking resemblance to the 


present head of the English Lodges. It 


is extremely interesting to observe 
certain ancestral traits cropping out. 
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Change of Address 


To meet the growth of its business 
the Independent Corporation, former- 
ly at 119 West 40th Street, will on 
March 15, 1920, move its executive of- 
fices to its larger quarters at 311 Sixth 
Avenue. For the present the same tele- 
phone number will be retained—Bry- 
ant 6550. 


. New Plays 


The theory that the play’s the thing 
is being disproved by Broadway now- 
adays, where a vehicle must always 
be hitched to a star. In Smilin’ Thru, 
for instance, the dominant impression 
is of Jane Cowl’s charm. But that in it- 
self is worth an evening. (Broadhurst 
Theater.) 


Those New Yorkers to whom opera 
is a musical treat rather than a society 
function look forward—and backward 
—with delight to the time when Chi- 
cago comes to New York. Galli-Curci’s 
clear precise noi.;. combine the tones 
of bird and beil and when she sings 
“Caro nome” in Rigoletto even the* 
opera-goers who remember hearing 
Patti bow to the new star. The Chicago 
Opera Company’s production of Norma. 
on February 19, with the Polish prima 
donna Raisa in the title réle, was prob-: 
ably the best that has been given in 
America in thirty-five years. With 
Bonci, the unexcelled bel canto tenor, 
Mary Garden, the unique, and a host™ 
of other stars, the Chicago Opera 
Company can hold its own with the 
Metropolitan or any other for that, 
matter. (Lexington Theater.) ¢ 


Just a Word 


“Pride is a virtue when it’s based 
on fact” is a proverb that appeals to 
us especially this week—for we an- 
nounce with particular pride the new 
series of articles to begin in the next- 
issue of The Independent on America’s 
part in the great battles of the war. 
Captain Joseph Mills Hanson, the 
author of the series, is the first man 
to write up the American battles of 
the war from a complete study of the 
official records. Captain Hanson has 
had full access to the War Depart- 
ment’s files and has spent months in 
condensing from the mass of material 
in the Government records a concise, 
authoritative and humanly interesting 
narrative of what the Yanks did on 
the firing line. His articles for The 
Independent will be illustrated by of- 
ficial maps and war photographs. 
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O hear the real Caruso—to hear all the great- 

est artists of the world in your own home 

just as they want you to hear them, it is as 
necessary that you should have a Victrola as that 
you should have their Victor Records. 

The Victrola and Victor Records are scienti- 
fically coordinated and synchronized in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, making it necessary to use 
them together to achieve a perfect result. The 
greatest singers and instrumentalists are Victor 
artists not only because their interpretations are 
so faithfully recorded on Victor Records, but be- 
cause the Victrolais the one instrument that plays 
them with the degree of perfection and beauty 
of tone that meets the approval of the artists 
themselves. 

When you play Victor Records onthe Victrola 
—and only on the Victrola—you really hear 
these great artists exactly as they themselves 
heard and approved their own work. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear. Victrolas $25 to 
$1500. New Victor Records demonstrated 


at all dealers on the Ist of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Competition Is the Death of Trade 


By Edwin E, Slosson 


“One of the things that have dropped out of our present is the old controversy between 
free trade and tariff. Free trade has become manifestly absurd and impossible. The tariff 
has become manifestly inadequate and antiquated. The two are no longer opponents. 
One has vanished and the other is superseded The antithesis to ‘free trade’ is not ‘protec- 
tion’ or ‘tariff,’ but ‘regulated trade.’ One object of trade regulation is protection: one 
form of protection is the tariff. Hereafter the tariff will be supplemented to a consider- 
able extent by government control, encouragement, aid, management, direction and de- 
velopment. Commerce will no longer be allowed to run wild. It also must be brought 
under the sway of law and order, which means abandoning all idea of free trade.” 


HE world has taken a jump during the war. It 

has skipped several decades in the last five 

years. It has left quickly behind ideas which 

in the ordinary course of events would have 
gradually faded from view. One of the things that have 
dropped out of our present is the old controversy be- 
tween free trade and tariff. Free trade has become 
manifestly absurd and impossible. The tariff has be- 
come manifestly inadequate and antiquated. The two 
are no longer opponents. One has vanished and the other 
is superseded. 

By the accident of American politics these two terms, 
“free trade” and “tariff,” or “free trade” and “protec- 
tion,” have come to be regarded as logical opposites, as 
the two horns of a dilemma between which the nation 
must choose. But as we can see on a moment’s reflec- 
tion these are not the only alternatives, 

The antithesis to “free trade” is not “protection” or 
“tariff” but “regulated trade.” One of the aims of the 
governmental regulation of trade is the protection of 
local industries and one of the methods of regulation 
is the tariff. But there are many other kinds of protec- 
tion needed than the protection of local industries and 
there are many other methods of regulation than the 
tariff, some of them more direct and efficient. During 
the last five years almost all international commerce 
has been under the direct control of the belligerent 


governments. They have dictated where and when a. 


ship shall sail, what its cargo shall be and what it shall 
be sold for. This was a war measure and will of course 
be relaxed. But governmental control of production, 
distribution and consumption will not be altogether 
abandoned but will be much more extensive than 
formerly in time of peace. All nations and practically 
all parties in each nation are committed to some kind 
of trade control. This may range from absolute prohibi- 
tion to a five per cent duty on importations. 

A tariff is the oldest, easiest and cheapest method of 
trade regulation. But it is a crude and clumsy method, 


indiscriminative, inelastic, often ineffective, sometimes 
working the wrong way, easily capable of abuse. All 
governments are now employing the tariff, but many 
of them in the future will go farther and adopt new 
and more radical means of maintaining essential in- 
dustries and channels of commerce. The tariff, at the 
best, is a negative measure, restrictive rather than 
promotive. Hereafter it will be supplemented to a con- 
siderable extent by government control, encouragement, 
aid, management, direction and development. Com- 
merce will no longer be allowed to run wild. It also must 
be brought under the sway of law and order. 

Free trade was the last surviving offshoot of the 
old laissez-faire or let-alone philosophy of the mid- 
Victorian era. The idea of it was that the sum of in- 
dividual selfishnesses would be the general welfare. We 
should rather expect the resultant to be zero if all in- 
dividuals were of equal ability, but since they are not 
it meant that the stronger gained strength at the ex- 
pense of the weaker and the virtuous were at the 
mercy of the unscrupulous. To make the matter worse 
the superman came on the scene, the trust, the con- 
scienceless corporation, whose capacity was unlimited, 
who never died and never tired and had neither body 


to be kicked nor soul to be damned. Now this new and ' 


~- 


superhuman being was above the law, for the law had © 


made no provision for controlling any creature larger 


than a man. There were no prisons built big enough to © 


put Big Business in. He was like Ibsen’s Great Boyg, 
invisible, invulnerable and all pervasive. When Govern- 
ment ordered him to dissolve he multiplied. He was 
merely a legal fiction, but could not be got to confess it. 
Man who made him did not know how to unmake him, 
could not in fact get along without him so the only 
thing to do was to manage him. That, it seems, is not 
altogether impossible. It is no harder to control com- 
merce for the benefit of the community than to control 
steam or electricity or water-power. But it means 
abandoning all idea of free trade. 
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Indeed if we had to choose it would be safer to abol- 
ish criminal law than commercial law. If there were no 
law against murder there would be lively shooting for 
a while, but soon, as in a wild west mining camp, the 
biggest bullies would be met by a bullet and the com- 
munity settle down to an armed peace. If everybody 
were free to steal from everybody else nobody could 
accumulate very much wealth. But under a régime of 
unrestricted commercial liberty a man may multiply his 
millions without limit and the operations of interna- 
tional finance may, with quite unconscious cruelty, 
cause the death of thousands by depriving them of a 
livelihood. 

Free trade means every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost, This was bad enough when 
only individuals were involved, but it becomes intoler- 
able when the corporation enters the arena. Anarchy 
leads inevitably to tyranny in the commercial as in the 
political world. Where there is no regulation the strong- 
est dominates the weaker, the strongest man, the 
strongest nation or the strongest aggregation of capi- 
tal. The strongest man dies and gives a chance to the 
rest, but the strongest trust may live forever. 


O much the better of course if big business can be 
made the servant of the people instead of their 
master. It would be as absurd to try to abol- 
ish the gigantic commercial mechanism which is 
one of the most marvelous of modern inventions, as it 
would be to get along -without steam and electricity. 
Obviously, too, the labor union in some form has come 
to stay. But the single individual cannot compete on 
even terms with such collective corporations, whether 
of capital or labor. If a corporation is soulless it cannot 
be cruel any more than it can be kindhearted. It is sim- 
ply a machine and such harm as it may do to individ- 
uals is as unconscious and unintentional as when a 
locomotive runs over a man on the track. However cau- 
tious and tender-hearted may be the engineer we can- 
not dispense with an efficient sign and signal system. 
Whenever commercial and industrial combination 
enter in, whether they are trusts, corporations, syndi- 
cates, unions, gilds, codperatives, cartels or soviets, 
henceforth free trade, that is, unrestricted commerce, 
becomes impossible. Government does wisely to regulate 
them, altho it does not always regulate them wisely. 
Where commercial relations are unregulated not. only 
does the stronger have the advantage over the weaker 
but the wicked have the advantage over the good. Un- 
der such a “free trade” régime dishonesty is the best 
policy. The grocer who adulter- 
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now it is simply prohibited. The various states prohibit 
the free passage and sale of lottery advertisements, cig- 
arets, explosives, obscene literature, immoral films, in- 
fected cattle, insect-infected plants and innumerable 
other things. The Federal Government controls inter- 
state commerce with constantly increasing stringency. 
The League of Nations is pledged to prohibit traffic in 
dangerous drugs, and plans to regulate international 
commerce with a view to prevent those countries that 
pay the lowest wages from getting the advantage. 


EE trade has proved a failure between the states 

of the Union and has been abandoned. It has 
proved a failure between the nations and is now aban- 
doned. England, being the strongest commercial coun- 
try in the world, gained most by a free trade régime, 
but in the end she was beaten by protectionist rivals 
and has now been forced practically to reverse—if not 
verbally to repudiate—her former policy. The fact that 
the United States outdistanced England was plausibly 
accounted for by. British free traders on the ground of 
the undeveloped natural resources of America, but when 
Germany, an old country with a worn-out soil, forged 
ahead of England in both manufacturing and agricul- 
ture by adopting protection, this excuse would no longer 
pass. England had in her tropical possessions the best 
sugar producing land in the world, but Germany, by 
means of tariff, bounties and export rebates, developed 
a home-grown sugar industry that swamped the British 
market and ruined the West Indies. Consequently Eng- 
land before the war had to set aside her free trade the- 
ories and adopt strict regulations to prevent sugar being 
sold too cheaply in Great Britain. At the present time 
tea grown inside the British Empire pays an import 
duty 6f ten pence a pound in England, while tea from 
foreign countries pays a shilling. Imperial preference is 
likewise extended to sugar and tobacco. All of the Brit- 
ish dominions have protective tariffs with discounts for 
British products. Welsh tin plate producers are now 
demanding protection against American tin plate, which 
can be sold cheaper in the home market. Yet I remem- 
ber that when tin was first put into the tariff bill 
the free traders of America said that the United States 
could never compete with Wales, which had the advan- 
tage of mines, labor and experience, and that it was 
absurd to provide protection for an infant industry 
which was not in existence. But a wise government, like 
a wise mother, provides a layette for an anticipated in- 
fant. It was lucky for England that we did build up a 
tin plate industry of our own by means of the tariff, for 
if it had not been for that we 








underpays his labor, the finan- 
cier who evades his obligations, 
the shipper who gets secret re- 
bates from the railroad, the 
manufacturer who crushes his 
rival, all sorts of sharpers and 
cheaters and taskmasters get 
rewarded at the expense of 
their competitors and the pub- 
lic. The only deterrent is the 
danger of detection. It is not 
merely infant industries that 
need protection; it is infant 
children. Consequently we have 
laws prohibiting free trade in 
watered and doctored milk and 
in the products of child labor. 
For many years attempts were 
made to restrict the liquor 

traffic by taxes or duties, but l 


ates his food, the employer who | 








El Dorado 


By Edwin Markham 
Into dim and nameless lands, 
Over dry and desert places, 
We have followed waving hands, 
We have followed fading faces. 


All in vain we followed dreams— 
Followed echo, followed shadow; 

Where’s the source of golden streams, 
Where’s the longed-for El Dorado ? 


Still forever must we fly 
Over hill and over hollow; 
Still forever hear the cry: 
“Follow, mortal—follow, follow !” 


could not have supplied the 
British, French and American 
armies with the canned goods 
that they had to have. 

| The British Government in 
its new protective policy is not 
going to confine itself to tariff 
duties, but has adopted and 
proposes to extend more effec- 
tive measures of direct restric- 
tion and prohibition of imports 
and exports. The British Com- 
mittee on Commercial Policy 
After the War, altho it con- 
tained free trade members and 
was presided over by a free- 
trader, Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, reported unanimously in 
favor of imperial preference 
and governmental regulation. 
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Civilization’s Surrender to Barbarism 


By James W. Gerard 
Former United States Ambassador to Germany 


HOULD the proposed retention of the Turks in 

Europe and the spoliation of Armenia be ulti- 

mately confirmed by the Supreme Council, they 

will constitute the two most indefensible crimes 
of modern history, and future generations will recall 
the names of their authors with shame and righteous 
indignation. Great Britain and France will be con- 
demned by decent men and women everywhere for their 
partnership with a nation of criminals, and American 
friendship for England and France will be dealt a 
deadly blow to the lasting injury of the interest of 
Christian civilization. This will be all the more regret- 
table because the preponderant opinion of the democ- 
racies of England and France is as bitterly opposed to 
the proposed surrender of their governments to the 
Turkish criminals and to the forces of greed and of im- 
perialism, as the democracy of America is. This fact, 
however, cannot and will not in the slightest degree 
change the logical consequences of things. For, as the 
replying memorandum of the Allied Powers to that of 
the Turks so cogently states, “generally speaking, a na- 
tion must be judged by the government which rules it, 
which directs its foreign policies, which controls its 
armies.” 


URING the presence of President Wilson in Paris 

and later during our active participation in the de- 
liberations of the Peace Conference, the moral tone of 
that body was pretty nearly kept up to the standard of 
the high motives and principles for the defense of which 
we entered the war and for the success of which we 
fought the war; but no sooner had we withdrawn than 
the forces of reaction gained the upper hand. 

Mr. Lloyd George is deservedly recognized as a great 
and liberal statesman, but in his handling of the Turk- 
ish treaty he has not the backing of Liberal Britain. 

As for France, the judgment of history will be that a 
body of politician-journalists, some of whom have stood 
sponsor for Abdul Hamid since 1895, and others who 
have been the staunch and admiring friends of the 
Young Turks, have used their influence to sell the 
honor of France to a string of financiers and to the un- 
speakable Turks, to the lasting injury of the interests 
cf France. 

The Allied replying memorandum to that of the 
Turks, dated June 25, 1919, is the severest condemna- 
tion of Turkish rule on one side and that of the present 
Allied policy on the other. It reads in part: 


The experiment has been tried too long and too often for 


there to be the least doubt as to its result. ... History 
tells of many Turkish successes and of many Turkish de- 
feats—of nations conquered and nations freed. ... The 


Turkish Empire is, it seems, to be preserved unchanged, 
rot so much because this would be to the advantage of the 
Moslems or of the Christians within its borders, but be- 
cause its maintenance is demanded by the religious scnti- 
ment of men who never felt the Turkish yoke or have for- 
gotten how heavily it weighs on those who are compelled 
to bear it... . 

What was true in June, 1919, is equally true today— 
the surrender of the Allies to the Turks cannot possi- 
bly be justified on the ground of probable Moslem -up- 
rising as a result of the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe. The Allies did not appear to be bothered with 
the threat of Moslem uprising as a result of the ex- 
pulsion of the Turks from Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria 


and Arabia. The Allies can readily recall the significant 
fact that a Turkish Empire with an army of 1,500,000 
men, and backed by the armies and resources of the 
German and Austrian Empires, did its best to stir up 
Moslem fanaticism against the Allies during the Great 
War, and did not succeed, and that, it would be well 
nigh impossible for dismembered Turkey, whose army 
today consists of less than 100,000 improvised and ill- 
assorted troops and which does not enjoy the material 
support of any great nation, altho possibly the moral 
support of Great Britain and France, could not make 
any serious trouble in the Moslem world against Great 
Britain and France. 

If it were to be assumed that the Turks could really 
stir up the Islamic world against Great Britain and 
France, then the most elementary consideration of the 
interests of Great Britain and France would suggest 
the advisability of facing that immediate risk today 
rather than of leaving the Turkish case in a position to 
be a constant menace to the peace of the world. 

Moreover, if it be true that the compromize with the 
Turks was in any way due to the feeling that the 
Islamic world would be stirred up against France and 
Great Britain as a result of the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe, then it should be stated that France and 
Great Britain are setting a most dangerous precedent, 
for by keeping the Turks in Europe in obedience to the 
Turkish threat, they are solemnly recognizing the ex- 
travagant and spurious claim made by the Turks that 
they hold a dominant influence over_the Islamic and 
Turanian peoples. They are serving notice on the 
Islamic and Turanian peoples that whenever they want 
to extort any sort of concession from the Christian 
world all that they will have to do will be to threaten 
riots and insurrections. The surrender of the Allies to 
the Turks will make the Turanian and Islamic peoples 
conscious of a power the possession of which they have 
heretofore claimed, but in whose force and efficiency 
the great majority of them did not believe. 


UT we would not be performing our full duty if we 

were to confine ourselves merely to uttering words 
of condemnation against the proposed deeds of France 
end Great Britain in the Near East. We must. tell our 
British and French friends in unmistakable terms that 
the retention of the Turks in Constantinople and. the 
spoliation of Armenia will seriously affect the friendly 
sentiment which today exists in America for England 
and France—and will provoke most dangerous anti-Eng- 
lish and anti-French propaganda in America. We must 
{ell them that the conscience of America will revolt with 
an irresistible passion of abhorrence and of indignation 
against those who so complacently offer to shake the 
bloody hands of the Turks and who endanger the peace 
of the world under the nefarious influences of greedy 
financiers and discredited imperialists. 

It is our duty to tell these things because the reten- 
tion of the Turks in Europe and the decimation of 
Armenia will give the lie to the underlying principles 
and purposes of the League of Nations; reduce every 
international covenant and agreement to scraps of pa- 
per; expose governments to the ridicule and contempt 
of peoples everywhere, and make another war, in the 
not distant future, inevitable. ; 

New York 
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A Message from the British 
Nation to the American People 






The Strike Epidemic 


“There is a wind of unrest blowing across the continent of 
Europe, disturbing old beliefs and upsetting the minds of 
men in all countries. I hope, and I believe, that the British 
constitution will have enough stamina to withstand it” 


By C. A. McCurdy, K. C., M. P. 


ALWAYS think the saying in the Scriptures, 

“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 

earth,” must be the real explanation of the growth 

of the British Empire. There are really no people 
on earth quite so meek and lacking in any national 
spirit as the English. In the last two years of the great- 
est war in which the English people, or any other people 
in the world’s history, were involved, the English were 
hardly represented in the supreme government of the 
Em pire. Canada, 
South Africa, 
Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland natur- 
ally took their place 
in the British War 
Cabinet, where a 
Welsh Prime Min- 
ister found himself 
sitting between a 
Scots Canadian like 
Mr. Bonar Law, 
and a Cape Dutch- 
man like General 
Smuts. For a time, 
until someone 
thought of asking 
Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain to join 
their ‘councils, the English constituencies had no 
representation in the War Cabinet at all. It is a 
pathetic fallacy to think of the English people as a 
governing or imperial race. For centuries the English 
people have never even been permitted to govern them- 
selves. The Irish, Scots and Welsh do that for them, and 
if any part of the British Empire is mismanaged the 
Englishman is the last person to whom it would be fair 
to impute blame. 

It is perhaps due to this placid temperament of the 
English that until quite recently labor politics in this 
country have been free from the revolutionary and 
sensational elements which mark the Syndicalism of 
France and Italy, or the Bolshevism of Russia. Until 
recently Labor politics in Great Britain have meant 
little more than trades unionism of the old-fashioned 
sort—non-political, non-revolutionary—just the asso- 
ciation of workmen, who pay their weekly subscriptions 
into-a common club and draw benefits in the form of 
sick pay and strike pay, combining together, not with 
@ny idea of fighting governments or interfering with 
ipelitical institutions, but for the purpose of getting on 
gen, terms with the employer. 

We have known nothing in the country of Social 
Revolutionaries, the Anarchists and Terrorists who 


as ; 
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“Hullo! What's this?” 


have embittered labor disputes in every other country 
in the world. We have regarded as extremists and fire- 
brands such men as Ramsay Macdonald and Philip 
Snowden, whose kindly, old-fashioned Socialism would 
probably mark them out for immediate execution as 
reactionaries at the hands of any Syndicalist or Bol- 
shevik form of government. In fact, Socialist doctrines 
of any kind had made very little headway in Great 
Britain up to the beginning of the war. Only in a few 
constituencies could a genuine Socialist hope to poll 
more than a few hundred votes. 

Today the old country is moving with the times. The 
British labor movement is becoming a Socialist party, 
a Syndicalist party, and some of its leaders would ap- 
parently like it to become a Bolshevist party. There is a 
new spirit of labor unrest which is very embarrassing 
to the British Government. Since the armistice we have 
had an epidemic of strikes—a coal strike, which cost us 
about five million pounds; a police strike, which led to 
actual disorder and looting in Liverpool; a dockers’ 
strike, strikes of calico printers, strikes of agricultural 
laborers, a general railway strike, an iron molders’ 
strike, and others too numerous to mention. 

It is a tribute to the British love of order that in 
all this orgy of unrest which has marked the year 1919 
there has 
been no sin- 
gle case of 
violence or 
injury to 
property, so 
far as I 
know, except 
in the case 
of the police 
strike at 
Liverpool. I 
watched that 
strike from 
start to fin- 
ish: the riot- 
ing only 
lasted for a 
few hours, 
and was en- 
tirely due to- 
the high 
spirits of 
the Irish 
quarter. It 
is the ab- 
sence of vio- 
lence and 

















Cheney in the Passing Show, London 

ONE DOWN—ONE TO CO 
John Bull: “All the time I’ve been fighting 
Fritz you’ve been threatening me. Now come 
on—if you’re sure you really want to fight!” 
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disorder which makes the onward sweep of the labor 
movement in this country more impressive. The next 
few months will see a decisive trial of strength be- 
*ween the Labor Party and the Government. The issue 
that will be decided is not a question of wages or hours 
ot labor; it is bigger than that. 

The miners of Great Britain, who with their families 
torm about a tenth part of the entire population, de- 
mand the socialization 
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course of going into the witness box, and proceeded to 
explain the principles of nationalization, on the well- 
known lines advocated by the Fabian Socialists in this 
country for many years, with great brilliancy and ef- 
fect. For a whole month the battle of collective owner- 
ship versus capitalism was fiercely fought. Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money also left his seat on the tribunal to ap- 
pear as a witness to the blessings of collectivism and 
to the evils of private management. While 





of the entire mining 
industry of the coun- 
try. Before the war it 
was well known that 
the miners were pre- 
paring for a trial of 
strength with the 
mine owners, which 
was to take place in 
1915. When 1915 came 
the miners, like pa- 
triotic men, decided 
to postpone their de- 
mands until the war 
was over. At the be- 
ginning of last year 
they sent in their ulti- 
matum. They demand- 
ed a six hour day, a 
thirty per cent in- 
crease of wages, and 
nationalization of the 
mines. The Govern- 








this intellectual] duel went on the Cémmission 
seems to have forgotten altogether about the 
miners. It was not until the 23rd of May, 
when the Commission had been sitting for a 
whole month, that the miners for the first 
time put forward a witness to explain what 
it was that they wanted. What they demanded 
was not that the nation should acquire the 
mines in a collective ownership, the scheme 
of socialism which Mr. Webb and Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money had so brilliantly explained, 
but something quite different. They demanded 
that the mines should be transferred with- 
out compensation -as regards royalties and 
mining rights to a Mining Council, of which 
one-half was to be appointed by the Miners® 
Federation; that the Mining Council should 
have no power to settle wages in future, ex- 
cept in consultation with the Miners’ Federa- 
tion; and that the Miners’ Federation should 
still retain the right to strike. They demand- 
ed, not “nationalization,” but Syndicalism, not 
the mines for the nation, but “the mines for 








ment tried to settle,  waételow in the Passing Show, London 


but the miners were The Showman: “Hullo! You'd better be careful 


in no settling mood. how you go to work with that saw!” 


The only choice they The Man-up-the-Tree: “That’s all right, mate. 


gave the Government I don’t care. It ain’t my tree!” 
was between a general strike and the concession 
of everything they asked. Finally it was agreed to 
wait until a Royal Commission, appointed to inquire 
into the whole conditions of the coal industry, should 
report, with a promise that the Commission should 
make up its mind with regard to hours and wages 
within a fortnight. The Commission consisted of twelve 
members, with Mr. Justice Sankey, a judge of the High 
Court, as the chairman, The miners had among their 
representatives Mr. Sidney Webb, Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money, and the redoubtable Robert Smillie. It must be 
admitted that the commissioners who represented the 
Government and the general public were a little out- 
classed by these brilliant representatives of socialistic 
views. In a fortnight the Commission had issued its 
Interim Report: it gave the miners practically all they 
asked in the way of hours and wages—a seven hour 
day until 1921, a six hour day after that—an addition- 
al thirty millions a year in wages. 

But the Interim Report, to the astonishment of the 
Government and the general public, also declared that 
even upon the evidence already given the present sys- 
tem of ownership and working stood condemned, and 
that nationalization or some other system of national 
purchase and joint control must be substituted for it. 
As the Commission up to that date had heard no evi- 
dence about the schemes of nationalization and joint 
control, except the evidence of one of the miners’ rep- 
-resentatives, it is difficult to see by what mental pro- 
cess they had arrived at this startling conclusion. Upon 
this, the miners put up a demand for immediate na- 
tionalization, and were with difficulty restrained from 
a general strike to enforce it. Finally the Commission 
was allowed to resume its sittings. Mr. Sidney Webb, 
one of the commissioners, fook the rather. unusual 
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the miners.” . 

The commissioners by a majority recom- 
mended “nationalization.” What that recom- 
mendation means, nobody knows; what the 
miners want is perfectly clear—it is the ap- 
plication to the greatest industry of this country of 
those economic doctrines which have replaced the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx among the extreme*and revolution- 
ary Socialists of the continent. The British labor move- 
ment has passed at a bound into the franks -for the 
revolutionaries. ase 

Nationalization of the mines, in the sense in which 
the miners use that term, is now the first constructive 
plank in the labor policy of Great Britain. It may be a 
turning point in this history of British politics. I am 
vot afraid for one moment that Syndicalism in Great 
Britain will follow the course of Syndicalism in Italy 
or France, where, for a quartér of.a.century, it has 
been closely allied with all the elements that desire 
world revolution and the [Continued “on page 367 
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A Message from the 





United States Government 


The Thing We 


All Want Most 


By Edwin T. Meredith 
Secretary of Agriculture 


HERE is an idea, fairly widespread and deep 

rooted, that reducing the cost of living is es- 

sentially an agricultural problem. If satisfac- 

tory results are to be secured, however, business 
men must also give their attention to the problem. Get- 
ting food delivered at the kitchen door at the right 
price does not depend solely on how much of it the 
farmer produces or what price the farmer gets for it, 
but also on the expedition and economy with which -it 
is handled between the farmer’s wagon and the pantry. 
The problem of the high cost of living is common to the 
whole people, and cannot be solved unless business and 
labor, as well as agriculture, put their mind on a solu- 
tion. 

The consumer, of course, pays the production cost of 
farm products—except when the farmer sells his 
products for less than it costs to produce them. Pro- 
duction costs are high now, and the farmer must get 
satisfactory prices, or he will have to go out of busi- 
ness. If he goes out of business, both he and the city 
men will suffer. 

When the farmer has been paid for his product, the 
bill that the consumer must pay is by no means made 
out. The consumer pays the freight from the farm to 
the city market. He pays for all back hauling and 
round-about hauling that result in so much delay and 
so much loss of perishable products. He pays for ter- 
minal facilities—and, if those facilities are not what 

they should be, he pays a penalty because of inefficiency. 

















He pays the profits of the commission man, of the 
wholesale merchant, of the retail grocer, as well as the 
wages and salaries of the boy who drives the delivery 
wagon and of everybody who has anything to do with 
the product from the time it leaves the farm until it 
reaches the kitchen. Every inefficient man in that chain 
of distribution, every man who draws a salary or wages 
for work not needed, every man who does not render 
honest service, is adding a burden to what the consumer 
must pay for his food. 

When we have taken the lost motion out of distribu- 
tion and properly emphasized production in the factory 
and on the farm, we will have gone a far way toward 
reducing the price that the ultimate consumer pays 
for his necessities. The farmer and the agencies that 
operate for and with the farmer, of course, are power- 
less to do that alone. It can only be done with the help 
of business men and laboring men everywhere. 

ISTRIBUTION, of course, is just as essential as 

production, but if, out of every ten men, we have six 
engaged in distribution and only four in production, there 
can be consumed by each of the ten men only four- 
tenths of what one man can produce. If six of the ten 
are engaged in production and only four in distribution, 
each man can have for his own use six-tenths instead of 
four-tenths of what one man can produce, The principle 
applies to the 110,000,000 people in the United States 
in exactly the same way that it would apply to ten men 
marooned on an island. We cannot consume more than 
we produce, and the quantity produced by the whole 
tends to decrease with the increase in the number of 
men unnecessarily engaged in the distribution of the 
products. 

I am not prepared to say that any given number of 
men should give up merchandizing or the place they 
may now occupy in distribution, and become factory 
laborers or miners or farmers, but I am prepared to say 
that, in justice to himself and to his country, every 
person ought to see to it that there are no drones in his 
own hive to add to the cost of distributing what the 
farmer and factory produce, and that every so-called 
laborer should see that he contributes just as largely as 
possible to the sum total of production, no matter what 
article he is making or what duty he may be engaged 
upon. 

The farmer, of course, must produce—and of course 
he will produce. He gets paid only for what he pro- 
duces. But there is one thing which will take him out . 
of production and that is to be obliged to sell the 
product of his year’s labor and investment for a price 
which does not enable him and his family to live as 
well as his friends in the city who devote their money 
and energies in other directions. 

The farmers ask, naturally enough, that the high cost 
of living be approached by all'‘the people as a common 
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Spencer in Omaha World-Herald 


- The Struggle 


problem. They ask that those engaged in distribution 
“take up the slack,” eliminate the lost motion and re- 
frain from putting so great a burden on production. 
They ask that the banks, the railroads, wholesale 
houses, retail establishments and factories—all of 
which they recognize as vital necessities—be put on 
the highest plane of efficiency. They look to the factory 
executive to speed up his operations so that two days’ 
labor instead of three, if possible, will go into a given 
article which he finds necessary to his comfort .or the 
ecnduct of his farming operations. Without taking 
anything from the manufacturer’s profit, the farmer’s 
margin is increased because of the fact that his equip- 
ment and supplies are thereby reduced in cost, his pro- 
duction is stimulated, and he is encouraged to stay on 
the farm. The farmer asks these things of business. 

The farmer asks also that the laborers in the mine, 
the factory and the mill make an effort comparable to 
his to see that there is just as little labor expense as 
possible in each article turned out by their hands. 

If labor in every line produces all it can produce, if 
manufacturers, jobbers and dealers recognize the harm 
that must ultimately come from profiteering upon the 
farmer and content themselves with a reasonable profit, 
an important contribution will have been made to the 
solution of the problem of reducing the cost of living, 
to the good of all concerned. On the other hand, if these 
things are not done, if farming is not as remunerative, 
pleasant, and attractive as other lines of endeavor, con- 
ditions will not improve. More and more will the young 
men leave the farms. More and more will the older men 
become discouraged. Less and less will there be of farm 
produce to divide among the whole people for their sus- 

_ tenance and higher and higher will go the price of that 
which is produced. 


hope I have made it clear that, in my opinion, the 

business men of America must recognize the problems 
of the farmer as their problems also. They must have 
a real understanding of the farmer’s place in our na- 
tional economy and they must help to provide and main- 
tain facilities which will aid him in his business. The 
Federal Farm Loan Bank, for instance, is of great ad- 
vantage to the farmers of America, making money 
available to them on favorable terms, without commis- 
tions, without renewal charges, giving him a long 
time to plan ahead where necessary and financing 
him to carry on the fundamental activity of the coun- 
try; and yet an assault is being made upon this system. 
The success of the opponents of the Federal Farm Loan 
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Banks would be a blow to agriculture in America and 
would ultimately result in harm to all. The business 
mien must interest themselves in retaining for the 
farmer this aid, and help in securing others. 

On the production side the farmer has aiding him all 
the accumulated knowledge of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Agricultural Colleges of 
the several states, and the experiment stations. The ex- 
tension machinery of these institutions, functioning 
thru the county agricultural agents and the home dem- 
onstration agents in a great majority of the agricul- 

» tural counties of the country, makes the information 
immediately available and directly applicable to the 
individual farmer. The county agents and home demon- 
stration agents, while not neglecting production and 
utilization, are giving more and more attention to the 
economic end of the farm business, and more attention 
to buying and selling in codéperation with the Bureau 
of Markets and the Office of Farm Management in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is desirable to make two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, but to encourage this you 
must have a market where you can sell the second 
blade at a profit. The farmers of the United States have 
been able to increase the number of blades and they 
are beginning to do something on their own account 
toward getting the extra blades to a profitable market. 
The farmer would prefer to devote his entire time to 
production. He has learned, however, that he is not 
made prosperous simply by what he produces but by 
what he can dispose of at a fair price, and he is giving 
more thought to the distribution end of his business 
than ever before. 

speak of those things by way of conveying to the 

business man this assurance: The farmer is not with- 
out the inclination or the necessary aids to do his part 
in reducing the cost of living. He is anxious to do his 
share and more, and he seeks the codperation, the sup- 
port and good will of the business world. All those who 
work together in strengthening agriculture and mak- 
ing it attractive, and this necessitates making it profit- 
uble, will aid in strengthening and making permanent 
the very foundation of our whole economic structure 
and will render a real service to the nation as a whole. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Inspection at one of the United States aviation fields 


We'll All Take a Flight 


By Lawrence La Tourette Driggs 
President of the American Flying Club 


MERICA’S annual aeronautical show will be 

held this year in the armory at Thirty-fourth 

street and Park avenue, New York, from 

March 6 to March 13, inclusive. And thither 
will repair the thousands of war-trained pilots, their 
mothers, sisters and sweethearts, to see for themselves 
whether or no aviation is dead in America. In many re- 
spects the aero show is more interesting to the public 
than is the more familiar exhibition of new-model 
automobiles. There are many people who still have a 
hazy notion as to how the aeroplane stays in the air, and 
why. The interior of the pilot’s cabin is a complete mys- 
tery even to those who may have seen the machines 
flying far overhead. The pleasure of actually touching 
the wings, examining the curve of the propeller, ex- 
periencing the sensation of seating oneself in the pilot’s 
seat and imagining the voyage thru sparkling skies— 
these human emotions cause the crowds to throng the 
annual show in increasing num- 


are warmed by electric heaters. You read your morn- 
ing paper or converse with your nearest neighbor much 
ag you are accustomed to do on the Pullman chair-car. 
The instrument board rather resembles that on the 
automobile except there are many more queer confusing 
open dials and registers. But they all become exceed- 
ingly interesting to you when their uses are explained. 
By one you count the number of revolutions the pro- 
peller is making; another gives you your altitude; a 
third is a compass which you easily recognize; then 
there is the oil pressure indicator, and other indicators 
of various kinds. Like a high-priced motorcar, the up- 
to-date aeroplane designed for passenger traffic con- 
tains these various instruments mounted and inserted 
in the very latest mode and finest workmanship to cre 

ate the desire for ownership that is irresistible. 
Vanity cases, cigar lighters, buffet luncheon tables 
(which can be used for card tables), thermos bottles, 
telephone connected with the pilot 





bers year after year. 

And well it is that there is this 
public interest shown in aviation 
in this country. Abandoned by the 
Government even to the extent of 
reducing our national] defense to a 
minimum, aviation here in the land 
of its birth. depends now solely 
upon the support it gets from the 
people. Wo betide aviation if this 
support fails! 

As a result of the lack of Gov- 
ernment interest, the aeroplanes 
being designed today tend more 
and more toward commercial ma- 
chines— machines for carrying 
passengers and freight, swiftly, 
safely, comfortably and in increas- 
ing quantities. 

Instead of the crude “home-made” 
interiors of yesterday the machines 
of today have elaborately uphol- 








up in front, radio wireless tele- 
phones to enable you to talk down 
to your wife while you are speed- 
ing onward two miles a minute— 
all these concessions to luxury re- 
mind one that aeroplane travel has 
really come to stay. 

Such a machine will be seen in 
the Martin Transport, a _ twelve- 
passenger, two-engined ship, capa- 
ble of carrying its load a thousand 
miles in half as many minutes. 

Orville Wright’s company. has 
turned out a smaller machine of 
still greater luxury. It has a sedan 
coupé, with deep chairs covered 
with whipcord. Flower vases are 
on the walls and electric lights can 
be turned on and the window 
shades drawn when you are pass- 
ing thru plebeian crowds you wish 
to ignore. You and your wife sit 














stered cockpits and cabins. Chairs 
instead of a bench seat you. There 
is a carpet on the floor and at your 
elbow is an. unbreakable glass 
shield from wind and weather. You 
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The days when flying was sport only for 
the hardy are past. This interior of an 
Aeromarine plane to be shown at the New 
York Aero Show this spring is as com- 
fortable and luxurious as a_ limousine 
—and the riding is much smoother 


side by side in individual chairs, 
while Jehu sits forward on the box 
with his hand on the throttle. 
Small ventilators in the isinglass 
may be [Continued on page 368 


















All governments are “provisional governments.” 
* * * 


The rubber stamp is hard to eliminate. The British 

keep a King and we keep an electoral college. 
‘ * * * 

A favorite son means a candidate who does not ex- 

pect any votes on the second ballot at the convention. 
* * * 

The parties go around looking for issues. If democ- 
racy worked in practise as it does in theory the issues 
would go around hunting for parties. 

ca * * 


’ The novel theory that Mr. Hoover has lost his Ameri- 
canism by residence abroad seems to prove too much. 
It makes our army in France less patriotic than the 
men who stayed at home and it casts terrible suspicion 
vn all our ministers and consuls in foreign capitals. 

x * * 

The London Times in its Review of the Year 1919 
records in its obituary column the death of “Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett, that great Irishman.” Is it then his 
astral form who is now lecturing in the United States? 
Or does The Times think that any man who goes to 
America is as good as dead? 

* * * 


The Great War has made the philatelists happy. In 


- the year 1919 they got more than 2500 new stamps to 


collect and classify. Many of them were issued by 

evanescent governments, like the two months’ Bolshe- 

vist régime in Hungary, so will be rare enough to suit 

collectors who always value things by their uselessness. 
* * * 


The Countess Markiewicz, who is confined in the 
Cork Gaol for sedition—why is it that these Sinn Fein 
leaders have such foreign names?—threw an onion out 
of the window of her cell one night and the guard 
took it for a gas bomb and blazed away in the darkness 
for some minutes. But we cannot blame the British 
soldiers in Ireland from feeling jumpy just now. 

* * 

The gross earnings of the British mercantile marine 
this year will be about $2,000,000,000. An old tramp 
steamer can now earn in a single year more than twice 
what it cost to build twenty years ago. One day during 
the war, when Premier Hughes of Australia was in 
London, he went downtown and bought a lot of old 
ships. These have paid for themselves several times 
over and the Australian Government is building more 
to bring down the high cost of living. But Uncle Sam 
is selling out his ships below cost. He doesn’t want to 
be bothered with ’em. 

a a * 

Tho we doubt if all Socialists have the wit to see it, 
and tho we are quite sure that the New York Assembly- 
men have not, Mr. Hillquit’s explanation of why the 
Socialists believe in physical force sounds the death- 
knell of Bolshevism in the United States. Mr. Hillquit 
said that the Socialists favored force not to forestall 
the result of elections, but to vindicate victories al- 
ready achieved at the polls against “any bloodshed at- 
tempted by unlawful or lawless privileged minorities.” 

It is true that Mr. Hillquit was speaking more es- 
pecially of counter-revolutionary attempts to overthrow 
a legal Socialist government, but his principle was 
stated broadly enough to cover the insurrectionary at- 
tempts of Bolshevist minorities. Bolshevism has no- 
where come about by a victory-at the polls or by a di- 
rect revolution against monarchy or capitalism; always, 
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whether in Russia, Hungary, Finland or Germany, the 
Bolshevists have climbed into power by overthrowing a 
democratic Socialist Government or have failed in the 
attempt to do so. It is therefore most reassuring to 
learn from the ablest of “orthodox” American Social- 
ists that in this country the Socialists, if they ever 
come to power, will meet the attempt to establish a mi- 
nority dictatorship with machine guns. Comrade Hill- 
quite will no more tolerate a conspiracy by Comrade 
Haywood than Noske tolerated the Spartacists. 


@ -@ @ 


The League of Nations now includes (1) all the Great 
Powers except the United States; (2) all important 
European nations except the enemy states and Russia; 
(3) practically the whole of Africa; (4) Japan, China, 
India and nearly every part of Asia except Siberia and 
“un-mandated” parts of Turkey; (5) a large part of 
Latin-America; (6) all of Australasia and British 
America. The prospects of an isolated competitor of 
this world combine do not look particularly cheering to 
us. Or are we expected to form a counter-alliance with 
Germans, Turks and Bolshevists? 

* * * 


We invite the attention of the Anti-Tobacco Society 
to Mr. Henry Holt, the well-known book publisher and 
editor of the Unpartizan Review, On January 2, Mr. 
Holt celebrated his eightieth birthday. Being in a self- 
revealing mood he admitted that he had never smoked 
regularly before he was six years old, that he did not 
become an inveterate smoker till eleven, and that for 
the last twenty years he had cut out his morning and 
afternoon smoking, so that now he indulges in only four 
to six after-dinner cigars. Mr. Holt says he cannot say 
what effect smoking has on longevity, as he is only 
eighty and must wait fifteen or twenty years longer to 
find out. 

* * 

The League of Nations may find its most effective 
work in its subsidiary and non-political organizations. 
One of these, the International Labor Bureau, got to 
work before the League was established and now the 
new and enterprizing French weekly, Europe Nouvelle, 
proposes another annex, an International Bureau of 
Instruction and of Sciences, Arts and Letters. It cites 
as an example the Institute of International Education 
which was founded in New York last year, but plans 
a more ambitious program for the promotion of peace 
and prosperity thru the interpenetration of ideas among 
the associated nations and codperation in educational 
efforts. The Bureau would facilitate the exchange of 
students and professors by furnishing information as 
to universities the world over. It would arrange inter- 
national conferences in the various sciences. It would 
circulate books, periodicals and works of art and pre- 
pare international bibliographies on all subjects. It 
would encourage the translation of literary and scien- 
tific works. It would prepare histories written from 
an international standpoint and correct the errors and 
malevolent expressions that get into school histories 
thru misdirected patriotism. It would establish at the 
seat of the League of Nations a library to include the 
important books and periodicals of all nations, It would 
develop and promulgate the best methods of teaching 
modern languages. 

In short,-altho the prospectus does not put it that 
way, the Bureau would be a sort of telephone central 
for the exchange of ideas among the associated peoples. 
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the mark with its last-minute threats of political 

revenge, the Congress took courage and declared 
its independence of labor domination by adopting with 
decisive majorities the conference report cn the new 
transportation act. 

Samuel Gompers sat with his supporters in the gal- 
leries and saw the House disobey, by a vote of 250 to 
150, labor’s command that the report be rejected. Two 
days later the Senate took similar action and the toll 
call showed ayes 47, nays 17. 

The bill then went to the White House and labor fol- 
lowed with a more moderately phrased demand upon the 
Fresident that it be vetoed. The President had ten days 
to make his decision. Should he fail within the pre- 
scribed period to send a veto message to Congress, the 
bill would automatically become a law. 

The success of any attempt to pass the bill over a 
presidential veto is doubtful. The Senate would give 
the necessary two-thirds majority, but the House, un- 
less many members reversed their previous votes, would 
not. To veto the bill, therefore, would be to invite the 
possibility of a deadlock that might delay legislation 
many weeks. 

In his message to Congress, December 2, 1918, the 
President said: 

The question which causes me the greatest concern is 
the question of the policy to be adopted towards the rail- 
roads. I frankly turn to you for counsel upon it. I have 
no confident judgment of my own. 

In view of this statement, coupled with the fact that 
turning back the railroads without legislation to safe- 
guard their interests would result in chaotic transpor- 
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tation conditions, it was regarded as unlikely that the 
President would yield to the leaders of labor and reject 
the “counsel” Congress has given in a bill passed after 
more than a year of study. . 

The decisive stage of the renewed treaty contest was 
reached just before the Senate laid the pact aside to 
vote on the railroad conference report. Both Senator 
Lodge and Senator Hitchcock were defeated when the 
Senate voted 45 to 20 to include in the resolution of 
ratification, without change, the original Lodge reser- 
vation relating to withdrawal] from the League of Na- 
tions. 

In this vote and those immediately preceding it, the 
fifteen irreconcilables asserted their dominance of the 
treaty situation by voting first with the Republicans 
against an amendment by Senator Hitchcock that would 
have required the President’s signature to any congres- 
sional resolution of withdrawal, and then with the 
Democrats against Senator Lodge’s proposal that the 
reservation permit notice of withdrawal to be given 


either by the President or by Congress, acting inde- 


pendently, as agreed in the bi-partizan conferences. 

Thé original Lodge reservation, providing that notice 
of withdrawal shall be given by Congress acting alone, 
was sustained on the final vote, when the bitter enders 
again shifted their strength to the Republican side. 
The vote came exactly one year after the League of Na- 
tions debate started in the Senate, and marked the first 
time in the long treaty contest that any proposition has 
received a two-thirds vote. 

It became immediately apparent that if the irrecon- 
cilables were permitted to carry out their program of 
“preventing any reduction of the irreducible minimum,” 
by voting first with one side and then with the other, 
the Senate, when it reached a final vote on the ratifica- 
tion resolution, would be voting on the same proposi- 
tion it rejected November 19—ratification with the 
Lodge reservations unchanged. 

In the present situation the only way the Democrats 
can secure any modification of the original Lodge res- 
ervations—even those agreed to in the bi-partizan con- 
ference—is by definitely breaking away from Senator 
Hitchcock’s leadership and giving Senator Lodge 
enough votes to carry the modifications he is willing to 
make, as a means of balancing the negative votes of the 
irreconcilables. 

A new move to this end by Senators Underwood and 
Simmons is beginning to gather strength. It is not the 
first time such a movement has developed among the 
Democrats, but on each other occasion the President 
has been able to scotch the effort when it gave promise 
of results. 

If there is no move by the White House to check the 
new breakaway, it will be accepted that the President 
is willing to accept the Lodge reservations with what- 
ever modifications the Democrats are able to secure as 
the conditions of American ratification. Senator Ash- 
urst, Democrat, told the Senate he “spoke by the book” 
when he said the President would be glad to-have the 
treaty ratified on whatever terms two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate is able to agree upon. 
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But here enters another complication—the warning 
of the President to the Allies that he might have to con- 
sider withdrawing the treaty from the Senate, and pre- 
sumably withholding ratification should the Senate act 
in the meantime, if the Adriatic problem were settled 
without consulting the United States. The principal 
effect upon the Senate of this warning to the Allies has 
been a strengthening of the feeling that the Senate 
should perform its function in connection with the 
treaty independently—in no way taking account of the 
President’s plans or wishes. 

It developed in some Republican senators a keener 
desire for early ratification in order that he might not 
by withdrawing the treaty be able to cloak the defeat of 
his original purpose to secure ratification without res- 
ervations, and also that he might be made to bear the 
full responsibility if he desires to withhold ratification 
after the Senate has acted. The Senate as a whole does 
not understand what the Adriatic muddle is all about 
and therefore has little sympathy with the position 
taken by the Chief Executive. 

The recent debate on the treaty in the Senate has 
been marked by efforts on the part of the leaders on 
both sides to fasten “the responsibility” on the other, 
seemingly in preparation for a new rejection of the 
treaty. The leaders have asserted also that the treaty 
will go into the campaign as an issue, whether it is rati- 
fied in the meantime or not. One faction of the Repub- 
licans will seek to have the issue come on withdrawal 
from the League, if the United States is already a mem- 
ber, and the other on the calling of a new international 
conference for revision of the treaty. 

RICHARD BOECKEL, Washington 


Don’t Give Up the Ship 


HE historic words of Lawrence acquire a new ap- 
ik propriateness now that the Shipping Board has 

determined to divest itself of the responsibility 
for further management of the mercantile fleet. A par- 
ticularly sharp issue arose over the question of the dis- 
position of the ships acquired from Germany during 
the Great War. Early in February the Shipping Board 
announced that President Wilson had approved the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, that the ship sales division be and is hereby 
authorized to sell all ex-German passenger ships, subject 
to the approval of the board as to each ship. 

The sale was to be by public auction, the Shipping 
Roard retaining absolute power to reject any bid and 
requiring information from each would-be purchaser of 
the commercial and national status of the concern which 
he represented. 

The proposed sale attracted much criticism in the 
country at large as well as in Congress. There was, first 
of all, the sentimental objection that ships which were 
the nation’s property and a prize of war should not pass 
into the hands of private companies, especially if there 
was danger of their eventually coming under a foreign 
flag. Some military men also raised the objection that 
the Federal Government should retain under its direct 
contro] sufficient merchant shipping to supply all possi- 
ble needs for army transport. Perhaps the strongest 
argument against the sale was that there was danger of 
letting the ships go for a small fraction of their true 
value. Resolutions against the sale were passed by the 
New York Assembly, the Virginia House of Delegates, 
the Massachusetts Senate, the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, the Farmers’ National Council, the Farmer- 
Labor Coéperative Congress, and many other official, 
Semi-official or private organizations. ; 

William Randolph Hearst, the newspaper magnate 
and stormy petrel of American politics, took the bold 
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step of demanding an injunction against the Shipping 
Board to prevent the sale of the former German ships. 
In his petition Mr. Hearst alleged that the ships were 
worth more than $100,000,000, that the auction had been © 
inadequately advertised, that Congress alone had the 
right to decide the ultimate disposition of Government 
shipping, and that “the defendants are without power 
or authority to sell said vessels.” 

Chairman Payne, of the Shipping Board, replied to 
“the vicious, but characteristic, attack against the Ship- 
ping Board emanating from a certain quarter” by an 
assurance that “The ships are to be sold to Americans 
only, and will sail under the American flag, will serve: 
the routes which in the opinion of the Shipping Board 
will best serve American commerce, and will always be 
available to the Government in case of any national 
emergency.” He denied that insufficient publicity had 
been given to the sale or that it was intended to sell all 
the ships to a single company. He gave three reasons 
for selling out the German ships at the present time: 
that it would cost the Government $75,000000 to make 
over ships used as army transports for civilian passen- 
ger service, that “in view of prohibition” passenger 
ships could not be operated by the Shipping Board at a 
profit, and that the existing scarcity of tonnage made 
certain that there would be good bids, “indeed, we do 
not believe we can ever get more for them than now.” 

Justice Bailey, of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, ruled that a temporary injunction be 
granted to Mr. Hearst in his right as taxpayer. Numer- 
ous bids were received, but, in deference to the injunc- 
tion of the court, no sales were made. Chairman Payne 
immediately appealed. He urged that Mr. Hearst be 
compelled to furnish bond to secure the United States 
against loss arising from the delay in consummating 
the ship sales. 

In response to a request from the Senate, President 
Wilson transmitted the agreement with Great Britain 
by which title to the German ships taken over in Amer- 
ican ports was confirmed to the United States. This 
agreement stipulated that: 
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The Reparation Commission will take such steps as will 
secure that each of the allied and associated Governments 
will retain as its own the complete title to and use of all 
ships captured, seized or detained during the war as a war 
measure and prior to November 11, 1918, and will own the 
same free from any claim of any of the allied or associated 
Governments. 

In all cases where the ships and boats so to be retained 
by any allied or associated Government are in excess of the 
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claims of such Governments respectively for war losses in 
merchant ships such Government shall not make any claim 
for a share in other ships and boats teded under the treaty 
of peace. 

As the ships and boats so to be retained will, in the case 
of Brazil, China, Cuba, Siam, and the United States, ex- 
ceed the total amount of tonnage which would be allocated 
to those countries were the total enemy tonnage captured, 
seized, detained, or still in existence shared in proportion to 
losses of ships and boats during the war, in each such case 
a reasonable value on the excess of ships and boats over 
the amount which would result from such a division wifl 
be determined. The amount of the value so fixed will be 
paid over by each such state to the reparation committee 
for the credit of Germany toward the sums due from her 
for reparation in respect to war losses in merchant ships. 

The President also put an end to many malicious ru- 
mors by the’ categorical statement that “There is not 
nor has there been any agreement or understanding be- 
tween the President of the United States and officials 
of Great Britain concerning the sale of the ex-German 
vessels in possession of the United States, nor is there 
any agreement or understanding with respect to what 
disposition shall be made of those ships by the United 
States.” Chairman Payne also said that nothing in the 
agreement with Great Britain affected our right to dis- 
pose of the ships to private owners. He announced that 
since the injunction applied only to passenger ships, he 
would proceed with the sale of German cargo ships as 
formerly. 

The Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ Association has 
made the statement that nearly a million tons of steel 
steamships are now under construction in the shipyards 
of the United States. The tonnage being constructed on 
the order of private enterprizes is “seven times as great 
as the ship construction of all types under way in this 
country at the beginning of hostilities.” The Bethlehem 
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Shipbuilding Corporation announces orders amounting 
to approximately $232,000,000 for the year 1920. It has 
on hand the construction of thirty-one vessels for pri- 
vate owners, of 382,000 aggregate tonnage, valued at 
about $80,000,000. The rest of the construction is for 
the navy and emergency fleet vessels. 

As John Barton Payne will leave the Shipping Board 
in a few weeks to succeed Secretary Lane of the De- 
partment of the Interior, it seems probable that many 
difficulties arising from the popular opposition to the 
sale of German passenger liners will fall to the lot of 
his successor. Rear Admiral Benson, Chief of Naval 
Operations during the war, is the unfortunate man who 
will take Chairman Payne’s place at the head of the 
Shipping Board. The new appointment has won wide- 
spread approval on its merits, altho certain senators 
have urged that Mr. Payne remain at his present post 
until the present problems confronting the Shipping 
Board are solved. 


Labor Politics 


RGANIZED labor is not content with its partial 
() victory in eliminating from the Railroad Bill the 

original drastic provisions to prevent strikes. The 
majority of labor leaders are opposed to the whole con- 
gressional program of returning the railways of the 
country to private ownership and have persistently 
tried to block the measure or secure its veto. The reason 
for this attitude is not only a general sentiment in favor 
of nationalization but more specifically the fact that the 
railway men have outstanding controversies as to wages 
which they think would be more sympathetically con- 
sidered by the Government than by private corpora- 
tions. No one expects that the Brotherhoods will try to 
force nationalization by a general strike, but equally no 
one will be surprized if the restoration of private own- 
ership is soon followed by strikes for higher wages. 

A convention of the Farmer-Labor Coéperative Asso- 
ciation, held recently in Chicago, advocated a two years’ 
extension of Federal operation of the railroads and in- 
dorsed the principle of the Plumb plan as to the perma- 
rent basis of the transportation system of the country. 
The resolution extending the period of Federal opera- 
tion was approved also by the Farmers’ National Coun 
cil, an organization said to represent 750,000 farmers in 
eighteen states. 

The convention presented a far-reaching program for 
the reconstruction of American industry on a basis of 
voluntary association of workers. The program included 
the establishment of codperative wholesale and retail 
‘stores on the mode] of the Rochdale experiment in Eng- 
land; codperatively owned factories, workshops and 
dairy farms; banking and credit associations to finance 
coéperative enterprizes, and a chain of newspapers to 
familiarize the public with the new ventures. Resolu- 
tions urging direct trading between farm and city, Fed- 
ral control of meat packing, preference for union-made 
goods, and opposition to the proposed anti-sedition laws 
were adopted. 

Mr. Glenn Plumb, originator of the much discussed 
“Plumb plan” of railroad ownership, spoke at the con- 
vention. He attacked the present banking system as @ 
‘monopoly of credits” and urged that the national debt 
be paid off by concentrating taxation on the very 
wealthy. “We may be compelled,” he asserted, “‘to accept 
the solution already adopted in Germany and now con- 
sidered as inevitable in Great Britain—the discharge 
of the entire national debt by placing a capital levy 
upon property.” 

In spite of the injunctions of Mr. Gompers to work 
thru the existing party organizations, local labor lead- 
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A bricklayer needs very little — But a school teacher, after eight years of 
education to earn his $60 a week Photographs © Kadel & Herbert training, gets a weekly salary of only $20 


The longshoreman’s only qualification may be muscular, but The fireman must pass a Civil Service examination, work twelve 
by the union scale of wages he can earn $80 a week or more hours a day, and risk his life often—all for $30 a week 


Adding tips to salary enables a waiter to earn from $65 to $100 A chemist can get his license only after an examination that 
a week—and it doesn’t take long to train for the profession requires years of study—and then he seldom gets over $40 a week 


Pity the poor tailor! A little skill with the needle and a union A bank clerk is lucky if he gets $30 a week for doing work 
ecard give him weekly wages that range from $65 to $125 that requires intelligence, training and a sense of responsibility 
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ers in New York and Indiana are going ahead with 
their plans for an independent labor party. To William 
Mitch, leader of the labor party movement in Indiana, 
Mr. Gompers sent a long letter of protest, in which he 
outlined the “balance of power” policy of the American 
Federation of Labor in the 1920 campaign and the rea- 
sons which led to its adoption: 

The effect of a separate political labor party can only be 
disastrous to the wage earners of our country and to the 
interests of all forward looking people. The votes that 
would go to a labor party candidate would in the absence 
of such candidate go to the best man in the field. In no case 
would they go to an enemy of labor. 

There can be no hope for success of labor party candi- 
dates. The effect, therefore, of a political labor party will 
be to defeat our friends and to elect our enemies. . . 

The welfare of American humanity demands in this hour 
ef national crisis that there be success at the polls. This 
is no time for experimenting with political theories which 
are proved false at the outset. The workers of America 
must use the tactics of success. They must have results. 


Bryan and Marshall 


Te of the elder statesmen of the Democratic 
Party have recently announced their views on the 
issues of the 1920 campaign. Mr. Bryan prophe- 
sies that there will be a plank in the Democratic plat- 
form endorsing the administration of President Wil- 
son “not-that a majority of the convention will endorse 
everything that has been done,” but because in general 
it has been “a great Administration.” Another plank 
will endorse prohibition as a permanent policy. National 
woman suffrage will also be approved. In view of the 
action of the Democratic caucus in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he predicted that universal military train- 
ing would be opposed. Other planks proposed by the 
leader comprize approval of the Federal income tax, 
opposition to a protective tariff, denunciation of the 
trusts and. of profiteering, approval of the eight hour 
workday and of collective bargaining and advocacy of 
the substitution of arbitration for strikes. 

Vice-President Marshall has emerged from the re- 
tirement traditional to his office and outlined his view 
of Democratic policy in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Democratic National Committee. He advocated a re- 
turn to the simple principles of Jefferson and “the 
presentation to the people for their suffrages of a man 
upon an oldtime Democratic platform.” He urged that 
“the states discharge the duties of local self-govern- 
ment, resisting the usurpations of the general Govern- 
ment” and insisted that Congress should be responsible 
for the active discharge of its duties, “serving notice 
upon it that it cannot skulk behind an alleged interfer- 
ence upon the part of the executive branch.” The candi- 
date for President should, in his opinion, reduce the 
civil service to a pre-war basis and economize dras- 
tically in every way. 

These statements have been widely interpreted, 
whether correctly or no, that Mr. Bryan and Mr. Mar- 
shall consider it possible that the party may call on one 
of them as its standard bearer in the campaign. The 
two platforms differ somewhat from each other, but 
both lay more emphasis on reforms already achieved 
than on programs for the future. Conservative Democ- 
racy speaks thru them; and there is an undercurrent of 
rebuke to the Administration in Bryan’s denunciation 
of universal military service, which the President has 
recently inclined to favor, and in Mr. Marshall’s ref- 
erence to “usurpations of the general Government.” 
Neither program lays much emphasis on foreign policy. 
If Mr. Bryan or Mr. Marshall is nominated the war-cry 
will be “Back to Jefferson” rather than the Wilsonian 
“Forward to Utopia.” 
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France goes in for horrors in her prohibition propaganda, which, 
of course, does not mean prohibition as we have it, but the 
abolition of distilled liquors and instead the use of light wines 
and beer. This poster has been shown widely thruout France 


to advertise especially the dangers of absinthe drinking 


Another Whisky Rebellion ? 


ECENT events in Michigan bring forcibly to 
kR mind the earliest days of the republic. Major 

Dalrymple, supervisor for the Volstead enforce- 
ment law, has notified Attorney General Palmer that 
Iron County, Michigan, has resisted agents of the Fed- 
eral Government who attempted to seize barrels of 
wine and brandy of high alcoholic content. State’s At- 
torney McDonough of Iron County and other local of- 
ficials took the barrels away from the Federal agents 
who were conducting the raid and returned them to 
the owners. The reason given by Mr. McDonough for 
this action was that the liquor, altho kept in a store, had 
not been offered for sale by the owners and was pre- 
sumably retained for their private use, and that he re- 
sisted the Federal agents because they did not have 
proper warrants to make the raid. Attorney General 
Palmer replied to. Major Dalrymple’s representations, 
“Enforce the law. You have full authority.” 

In Washington’s day a similar but far more serious 
case of local resistance to Federal control of the liquor 
traffic arose. The excise on whisky introduced by Al- 
exander Hamilton with the double motive of improv- 
ing national finances and enlarging the sphere of na- 
tional authority was strenuously resisted in certain 
counties of western Pennsylvania, where the farmers 
had been accustomed to manufacture liquor without tax 
or restriction. President Washington called on the 
army to enforce the law and the so-called “whisky re- 
bellion” was speedily crushed. The incident had little 
importance in itself, but it is noteworthy as the first 
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use of Federal troops under the Constitution to over- 
power disorders within a state. Jefferson and the 
states’ rights party generally regarded the President’s 
action as a dangerous precedent and feared, or affected 
to fear, the erection of a military dictatorship in the 
country. 

“States’ rights” are involved in many ways under 
the operation of the eighteenth amendment, which 
vests “concurrent” power for the enforcement of pro- 
hibition in the nation and in the several states. Rhode 
Island and New Jersey are contesting the constitution- 
ality of the amendment in the courts. Some of the states 
which ratified the amendment, on the initiative of the 
Governor of Maine, have agreed to appear as co-de- 
fendants with the Federal Government in the suit of 
Rhode Island before the Supreme Court. Vermont em- 
phatically refused to join this movement in spite of the 
fact that the legislature had ratified the prohibition 
emendment. Governor Clement declared, “I hope that 
Rhode Island will be successful in her efforts to free 
the United States from the operation of the eighteenth 
amendment, which is, I believe, opposed by a large ma- 
jority of the people of the country, and, unless declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, must inevita- 
bly bring trouble to us all.” _ 

Governor Smith of New York and Governor Ed- 
wards of New Jersey, whose attack on the prohibition 
amendment has created another Presidential boom in 
the Democratic party, are the most prominent leaders 
of the wets. The New York Board of Aldermen has 
passed a resolution condemning the action of the legis- 
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lature in ratifying the amendment and approving the 
stand of Governor Smith for a popular referendum on 
the question. The Supreme Court of Colorado refused 
to sanction a referendum on the ratification by the 
Colorado legislature. 

The various attempts which have been made to find 
the eighteenth amendment, or at least the Volstead En- 
forcement Act, unconstitutional, or to nullify its ef- 
fect by unfriendly “concurrent” legislation or lax en- 
forcement, have not discouraged the Federal authorities. 
The office of Prohibition Commissioner Kramer re- 
ports 1500 arrests to the present time for violation of 
liquor laws in various parts of the country, altho the 
organization to supervise the enforcement of the law 
has been in existence only a few weeks. The issue of 
prohibition, which began as a political struggle over an 
issue of great human interest, is rapidly becoming a 
constitutional struggle over the balance of power be- 
tween Federal and local authority. Thus far all the vic- 
tories have fallen to the Federal cause. 


The Crucial Question of the War 


HE question out of which the Great War arose, 
that is the ownership of the territory east of the 
Adriatic, remains still unsettled and is now re- 
tarding the peace. The aim-of Serbia in the war was 
to gain those of their race who lived under the Austrian 
fiag. The aim of Italy was the same. And since the two 
races are commingled in the territory in dispute the 
defeat of Austria set the Serbs and Italians to quar- 
reling over the partition of the spoils. 

Before Italy would enter the war she secured from 
England, France and Russia a promise (the now fa- 
mous Pact of London, April 26, 1915) that she should 
share with them in the partition of Turkey and Africa 
and Albania and should annex Trent and Trieste and 
a large part of the Dalmatian coast and most of the 
outlying islands. This meant in case of victory the 
Italians would annex territory about as great as Euro- 
pean Italy and in much of this the Italian population 
is comparatively small. 

Naturally it was stipulated in Article XVI of the 
Pact of London that “the present treaty is to be kept 
secret” for it would have dampened the enthusiasm of 
the Serbs to know that a large part of the country 
which they were fighting to free had been bargained 
away to an alien power without their knowledge or 
consent. But when the Bolsheviki came into power at 
Petrograd they published the Pact of London along 
with other secret treaties discovered in the Russian 
archives. 

President Wilson took the stand from the start that 
all secret agreements as to the disposal of conquered 
territory should be abrogated and that the inhabitants 
of any disputed area should have a voice in the de- 
cision of their destiny. These conditions were agreed to 
by the Allies before the armistice and Germany and 
Austria-Hungary surrendered .on the expressed under- 
standing that the peace should be made on the Wilson 
terms. But when President Wilson came to Paris he 
met with so much opposition on the part of the Allies 
that he was obliged to compromize on many points. He 
wished to have the principle of self-determination ap- 
plied to the region east of the Adriatic and to have the 
boundary to be drawn between Italy and the new 
Yugoslav state drawn in accordance with local plebis- 
cites as has recently been done in the case of Schles- 
wig. The Yugoslavs were willing to agree to this, but 
the Italians refused, knowing that the vote would have 
gone against them in a large part of the territory they 
claimed. There are about half a million Slavs in the 
territory which Italy desires to annex. Her demands 
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have expanded since the victory and now she is no 
longer satisfied with the territory allowed her by the 
Pact of London. She insists upon having in addition 
the city of Fiume, which was assigned by the Pact to 
the Croats since it is their only practicable outlet to 
the sea. When the Allies refused to concede Fiume to 

_ Italy, Captain d’Annunzio seized it by force and still 
holds it with the tacit approval and secret support of 
the Italian army and naval authorities. The people of 
Fiume, altho a majority of them are of the Italian 
race, have twice voted against d’Annunzio, but he has 
suppressed the returns. The total population of Fiume 
is less than 50,000, which is about one-tenth of the 
Italian population of New York City. 

France, Great Britain and the United States con- 
sidered that the demands of Italy for more territory 
en the east of the Adriatic were excessive and they 
agreed upon a boundary (the so-called “Wilson line’’) 
which would avoid giving the control of the Gulf of 
Fiume to Italy and reduce the number of Slavs to be 
brought under Italian domination. This agreement was 
signed at Paris, December 9, by Premier Clemenceau 
for France, by Sir Eyre Crowe for England and by 
Under Secretary Frank L. Polk for the United States. 
This is the settlement for which President Wilson still 
stands. But Premier Nitti protest- 
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Yugoslavia established by the Wilson line from the Julian 
Alps to the Arsa is the only frontier which responds to the 
geographic, strategic and economic conditions, and it is en- 
tirely to the advantage of Italy. This frontier is accepted, 
altho it seriously violates the principles of nationalities by 
leaving 400,000 Yugoslavs to Italy. So great a sacrifice, the 
like of which no other allied state has undergone, is, how- 
ever, consented to by the Yugoslav people in the interest of 
agreement and of peace. 

The annexation, which nothing can justify, of territories 
purely Yugoslav beyond the Wilson line would constitute a 
new and profound violation of the principle of nationalities. 
The Gulf of Fiume represents for Yugoslavia an essentia} 
condition of existence, being its only economic outlet. By 
the cession of this territory to Italy all the hinterland, 
which, with the coast, is inhabited by a purely Yugoslav 
population, would be separated from the sea. 

It is the avowed aim of the Italian expansionists to 
control both shores of the Adriatic and to convert the 
sea into “an Italian lake.” But this is only the begin- 
ning of their ambition, for the policy of the former 
Foreign Secretary Sonnino as expounded in the semi- 
official Giornale d’Italia of July 4, 1919, is to use these 
three bridge-heads, Fiume and Istria on the north, 
Valona and Albania on the south, and the Dalmatian 
coast and islands in the middle, for the-expansion of 
Italian military, economic and po- 





ed that his Government would be RMAGOR 

in danger of overthrow, perhaps of Pro one Es 
revolution, if he accepted such a Lo = 
reduction of Italian claims, so Le atte, 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George con- Z7 ey 


sented on January 9 to a compro- 
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litical power in the Balkans with a 
view to ultimate annexation. 

But the efforts of Premier Or- 
'  lando and Sonnino to carry out this 
\ | program were checked by _ the 
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mier Nitti consented to accept this 
compromize and the proposal was 
then presented to the Yugoslavs 
with the warning that if they did 
not accept it France and England 
would fall back upon the Pact of 
London, which was still more dis- 
advantageous to the Yugoslavs. 
But on February 10 a note was 
sent by Secretary Lansing which 
stated that President Wilson stood 
by the agreement of December 9, 
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on the other he has labored to 
secure acceptable concessions at . 
Paris. On February 7 a fierce at- 
tack was made on Premier Nitti in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
and he was accused of betraying 
the interests of his country to 
curry favor with England, France 
and America. His chief opponent, 
Signor di Cesaro, read a secret 
telegram addressed to Secretary 
Lansing on October 21, 1919, by 
Premier® Nitti in which he said 
that unless Italy got Fiume it 
might lead to revolution. The 











which was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, 
England and France. The note end- 
ed with a paragraph warning the 
Allies that if they settled the Adri- 
atic question without consulting 
the United States the President 
“would seriously consider” with- 
drawing from the Senate the 
Treaty of Versailles and the treaty 
by which the United States and 
Great Britain promised to protect 
France in case of invasion. 

The reason why the Yugoslavs 
insist upon the Wilson line as the 
limit of their concession to Italian 
demands is given in their memo- 
randum as follows in part: 

The frontier between Italy and 





THE DISPUTED ADRIATIC TERRITORY 
The various lines show the various pro- 
posals for dividing the conquered Austrian 
territory between Italy and the newly 
established state of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. In the shaded parts as well as in 
the cities of Trieste and Fiume the Italians 
are in a majority. Pact of London (1915) 
brought the line so far over that it in- 
cluded in the Italian annexations a large 
Slavic population, and while it excluded 
Fiume it brought the boundary so close to 
Fiume that the city and harbor and rail- 
road could be commanded by the Italian 
guns. The British, French and American 
experts agreed on the “Wilson Line” of De- 
cember 9, 1919, which was acceptable to 
the Yugoslavs but not to the Italians. After 
the withdrawal of the American peace dele- 
gations from Paris the French and British 
consented t» the “compromize line” which 


was acceptable to the Italians but not to 
the Yugoslavs. President Wilson has also 


compromize 


made objection to this 


Premier said that the telegram 
was “not quite exact” and chal- 
lenged Signor di Cesaro to tell how 
he got hold of it, but he refused. 
The Premier met the criticism 
and overcame his opponents by his 
plain speaking. He pointed out in 
the first place that when Italy en- 
tered the war most Italians were 
asking only for Trent and Trieste 
and therefore Italy, even without 
Fiume, is getting more than she 
expected. If he insisted upon the 
letter of the Pact of London he 
would not only have to relinquish 
Fiume, but also to drive out d’An- 
nunzio by force. It would mean also 
that Albania would, according to 
Article 7 of the Pact, be in part 
divided between Greece and Serbia 
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instead of being given to Italy under a mandate from 
the League of Nations as is now proposed. 

Premier Nitti denounced the Conservatives for en- 
couraging D’Annunzio in his insubordination and for 
using virulent language against America and the Al- 
lies. He said: 

It is not America which refuses to lend to Italy, but it 
is Italy which is lowering her credit that prevents America 
from lending to us now. 

Did the Conservatives expect me to act like a Don Quix- 
ote? Did they expect me to declare war on America. I spoke 
as an honest man with perfect sincerity, making an appeal 
to the American sense of justice. 

We must avoid exaggeration, such as calling the Adriatic 
an Italian lake. In doing so we are committing a crime. 

The feeling prevails that America will not lend us money 
unless the war spirit is over, unless the money spent is em- 
ployed in reconstruction. We must work to bring about 
true peace—not one for the victors, not one for the van- 
quished. We must forget all rancors and bring about in 
our foreign relations a broader sense of humanity. 

Premier Nitti closed by telling of the efforts he was 
then making to reéstablish relations with Soviet Russia 
and even to make friends with the Yugoslavs. 

This question is one in which the United States is 
more intimately concerned and on which it is better 
aualified to judge than any other nation. All the races 
involved, the Italians, Slovenes, Croats, Dalmatians and 
Serbs are represented in the United States by hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants. We know their 
characteristics and capabilities, their ideals and aspira- 
tions, by. direct contact, while the French and Brit- 
ish lack the advantage of personal acquaintance and 
have to depend upon what they read or are told by 
travelers. Two of America’s most famous electricians, 
Nikola Tesla and Professor Pupin, are Yugoslavs, and 
we have numerous distinguished Italian citizens. 


Soviet Russia from Sea to Sea 


Y the capture to the north of Archangel on the 

White Sea and Murmansk on the Arctic Ocean 

and by the capture to the south of Odessa on the 
Black Sea and Krasnovodsk on the Caspian Sea, the 
Bolsheviki have now secured ports on both sides of the 
country. On the west they have made peace with Estho- 
nia, which will give them access to Reval on the Baltic 
Sea, and on the east they have gained two-thirds of 
Siberia, while most of the rest is in the hands of 
revolutionists, who will doubtless come to terms with 
the Bolsheviki and give them access to the Pacific thru 
Vladivostok. 

The overthrow of the Kolchak Government in eastern 
Siberia was accomplished with ease and without blood- 
shed. General Graves, the commander of the American 
expeditionary force now being withdrawn from Russia, 
reports favorably of the new régime: 

The conditions in Vladivostok are remarkably quiet, and 
practically no disorder. The head of the new Government 
told me today that they hoped it would not be necessary 
te spill a drop of Russian blood; that they were determined 
te handle the situation entirely free of revenge; that no 
man would be condemned except by a legally constituted 
civil court. No one has been killed in this sector from 
Vladivostok to Nikolsk by the new Government, which, in 
my judgment, is remarkable. ~ 

Lithuania and Poland are now engaged in peace nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Government. In their anxiety 
to make a break in the quarantine barrier on the west- 
ern frontier the Bolsheviki granted such liberal terms 
to Esthonia that they will be an embarrassing prece- 
dent in negotiating with the other seceding states. To 
be sure, the Soviet secured the insertion in the treaty of 
a provision that no concession made to Esthonia should 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
The bear that walks like a question mark 


be deemed a precedent in dealing with the other border 
nationalities, but in spite of this they will doubtless de- 
mand equal favors. On the other hand, the Esthonians 
insisted upon an article providing that if Russia con- 
cedes to any other border state any privileges not given 
to Esthonia, that such privileges shall automatically ac- 
crue to Esthonia. The Esthonians managed to obtain 
surprizingly favorable financial concessions. They com- . 
pelled the Soviet Government to assume’ all responsibil- 
ity for the Esthonian share of the debts of the old Rus- 
sian Empire, and besides this to pay Esthonia $7,500,- 
000 in gold, the first instalment within two weeks. Fur- 
thermore, Esthonia obtained preferential rights in con- 
structing a direct railroad connection between Moscow 
and the Esthonian frontier and in exploiting 2,500,000 
acres of timber concessions in the forests about Petro- 
grad. On the other hand, the Soviet got the right to use 
the power of the waterfalls in the Narva River on the 
Esthonian frontier and the privilege of transporting 
goods thru Esthonia without payment of duty, tax or 
toll. This virtually makes the port of Reval a free port 
of entry for Soviet Russia. ’ 

The long hesitation as to the proper policy toward 
Russia came to an end on February 24 when the Su- 
preme Council made a declaration in part as follows: 

The Allies cannot enter into diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Government, in view of their past experiences, until 
they have arrived at the conviction that the Bolshevist 
horrors have come to an end, and that the Government at 
Moscow is ready to conform its methods and diplomatic 
conduct to those of all civilized governments. 

Commerce between Russia and the rest of Europe, which 
is so essential for the improvement of economic conditions, 
not only in Russia but in the rest of the world, will be en- 


couraged to the utmost degree possible without relaxation 
of the attitude described above. 
Furthermore, the Allies agree in the belief that it is 
highly desirable to obtain impartial and authoritative in- 
formation regarding the conditions now prevailing in Rus- 
sia. They have therefore noted with satisfaction the pro- 
posal before the International Labor Bureau, which is a 
branch of the League of Nations, to send a commission of 
investigation to Russia to examine into the facts. They 
think, however, that this inquiry would be invested with 
even greater authority and with superior chances of suc- 
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cess if it were made on the initiative and conducted under 
the supervision of the Council of the League of Nations 
itself, and they invite that body to take action in this direc- 
tion. 


The Supreme Council does not advise the border 
states to continue war against Soviet Russia, but will 
support them if “their legitimate frontiers” are at- 
tacked. Since the United States is not yet a member of 
the League of Nations there will be no American rep- 
resentative on the proposed commission which will ar- 
range for trade with Russia and doubtless have an in- 
fluential voice in determining its boundaries and rela- 
tions with the Baltic States on one side and Japan on 
the other. 

General Yudenitch, whose attempt to take Petrograd 
came to such an ignominious end, was arrested at Reval 
by the Esthonians on the charge of confiscating funds, 
but he was later released and allowed to leave on condi- 
tion of handing over 250,000,000 marks to pay for the 
liquidation of his Army of the North-West Russian 
Government. 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland and Holland have 
called a conference to meet at Geneva and arrange for 
reopening trade with Russia on condition that the So- 
viet Government promises to pay the foreign indebted- 
ness of the Russian Empire. This the Soviet has repeat- 
edly offered to do. The United States and the Allies are 
invited to participate in the Geneva conference. 

Leon Trotzky, the Soviet Minister of War, has an- 
nounced that now, since the people of Russia have re- 
pulsed their foreign foes on all fronts, they must turn 
their attention to fighting their greater enemies, hunger 
and cold. If peace can be secured he proposes to turn 
his troops, said to number nearly a million men, into an 
industrial army to provide for the needs of the nation. 
In preparation for this transformation he has resigned 
the War portfolio to General Palanov and assumed the 
post of High Commissioner of Food Transportation. 
The Soviet forces in Siberia will be under the command 
of General Evert, one of the Czar’s best strategists, who 
has conducted the successful campaign against Admiral 
Kolchak. 
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© Keystone View 


Thomas Edison’s inventive genius turned recently to the problem 
of house shortage. This poured concrete house is the result. 


Four and six room sizes have been built extensively in New 
and have 


Jersey and Pennsylvania, proved satisfactory 
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The Fate of Turkey 


HE Turks are to keep Constantinople—such is 
the decision of the Allies. The two straits, the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, are to be kept 
under international control. Three commissions have 
been appointed to report on questions involved in the 
Peace ™reaty now in preparation; one to study Turk- 
ish finances, the second to determine the boundary of 
the proposed Armenian republic, the third to pass 
upon the Greek claims to Smyrna. Meantime the Turks 
are warned to stop slaughtering the Armenians. It is 
said that no less than 7000 Armenians have perished 
in the recent massacres and that many more are in 
peril. 

The question of the disposition of Turkey has caused 
serious discord between France and England. Accord- 
ing to secret agreements during the war Russia was 
to get Constantinople and northern Armenia; France 
was to get Syria and southern Armenia; England was 
to. get Mesopotamia, Egypt, Cyprus, and Kurdistan; 
Italy was to get Adalia and the Dodecanese; Greece 
was to get Smyrna; the Emir of Mecca was to get an 
Arab kingdom including Damascus; the Jews were to 
get Palestine; the Turks were to retain such part of 
Anatolia as was not otherwise appropriated. But as the 
war went on the ambitions of the heirs of the Sick Man 
of the East expanded and their claims came into con- 
flict. The rival European powers were suspicious of one 
another and the subject nationalities, aspiring for inde- 
pendence, were suspicious of them. For that reason the 
United States was the preferred mandatory for Ar- 
menia, Constantinople and other parts of Turkey, but 
the slowness of the Senate in acting on the first of the 
five treaties compelled the powers to make other ar- 
rangements. The delay in concluding peace further 
gave opportunity for the Turks to recover their cour- 
ege and to rally to their support the Mohammedans of 
all lands. Now England and France rule most of the 
Moslems of the world and when the call went forth 
from Constantinople to Tangier and to Delhi that the 
Caliph, the head of the faith, and the last of independ- 
ent Moslem sovereigns, was about to be robbed of his 
temporal possessions by the Christians, an ominous 
murmur arose thruout Islam. The proclamation of the 
principle of self-determination by President Wilson and 
its acceptance by the victorious Allies and defeated 
powers as the basis for peace gave the ground to the 
subject races to urge their independence. Nationalistic 
risings in Egypt and India foreshadowed more serious 
revolts in case Constantinople was taken away from 
the Caliph. Imperial Russia had been eliminated as a 
claimant for Constantinople and northern Armenia, 
but Bolshevik Russia proved to be a still more danger- 
ous neighbor. Altho the Bolsheviki ostensibly repudiate 
nationalism and profess internationalism, they have 
made skilful use of nationalistic sentiment, both to 
rally their political opponents to their support against 
foreign invasion and also to fan the spirit of revolt 
against their enemies. An active Bolshevik propaganda 
has been carried on in India, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Turkey, Egypt, China and Korea, Pamphlets in Arabic 
and Asiatic languages were printed on Soviet presses 
to prove by citation of texts from the Koran that the 
Soviet system was approved by the gospel of Mo- 
hammed. 

It is hoped that leaving the Caliph in Constantinople 
will relieve the unrest in Mohammedan lands, but the 
decision is a bitter disappointment to Englishmen like 
Lord Bryce, who believe that Gladstone was right 
when he said that “the Turk must be driven out of 
Europe bag and baggage.” 
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Dunno in Manchester (England) Sunday Chronicle 
The heir apparent 


New Mexico was the thirty-second state to ratify the 
tederal suffrage amendment. Both branches of the legis- 
lature approved equal suffrage by large majority. A 
special session of the West Virginia legislature has been 
called to act on the question, and similar action has been 
taken in Oklahoma. The Governor of Washington has hith- 
erto refused to call a special session of the legislature of 
his state, but it is announced that if action by Washington 
should prove essential to secure the nineteenth amendment 
by next November the legislature will meet. The attitude 
of Connecticut, Vermont, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, 
North Carolina and Tennesse is still in doubt. 





Bainbridge Colby of New York has been selected by 
President Wilson as Secretary Lansing’s successor in the 
Department of State. He was one of the ablest lawyers of 
the city and constantly active in politics. In 1912 he was 
one of the leaders of the National Progressive Party, but 
he did not return to the Republican fold and in recent 
years he has been a supporter of the Wilson administra- 
tion. A few months ago he retired from the- Shipping 
Board to which he had been appointed by the President. 








Charles R. Crane of Chicago has veen appointed by 
President Wilson as Minister to China to succeed Dr. Paul 
Reinsch, who recently resigned. Mr. Crane was appointed 
to the same post by President Taft in 1909, but resigned 
at the desire of Secretary of State Knox, who accused him 
of giving out indiscreet interviews to the press on Ameri- 
can policy in China. Since 1912 Mr. Crane has been a strong 
supporter of Mr. Wilson and his administration. His son, 
Richard Crane, is Minister to Czechoslovakia. 





The first announcements of the 1920 census give the 
population of Washington, D. C., and of Cincinnati. The 
capital of the United States has increased in ten years 
from 331,069 to 437,414, a growth in the number of actual 
residents of almost’ one-third. Transients, war-time work- 
ers and members of foreign diplomatic corps are not in- 
cluded in the total. In the meantime Cincinnati has grown 
trom 363,591 to 401,158 an increase of about one-tenth. 





Ex-Premier Asquith was elected to Parliament from 
Paisley by a vote of 14,694 against 11,840 for the Labor 
candidate and 3778 for the Coalition candidate. The con- 
test at this by-election was of national interest because 
Asquith took direct issue against Lloyd George, who suc- 
ceeded him at the head. of the Coalition cabinet and be- 
cause the Labor party hoped that the result would show 
such gains as to bring them soon into power. 


Exports from the United States for January amounted 
to $731,000,000, an increase of $49,000,000 over December, 
1919. For the seven months’ period ended in January our 
exports amounted to $4,594,000,000, an increase of about 
$800,000,000 over the corresponding seven months of 
1918-19. Imports in January showed an even more rapid 
increase than exports; amounting to $474,000,000 as com- 
pared with $381,000,000 in December. 








The Union League Club has adopted a resolution ap- 
proving the suspension of the Socialist members of the 


- New York legislature, in spite of the opposition of ex-Jus- 


tice Hughes and other members of the organization. The 
trial of the accused Assemblymen still drags on and bids 
fair to consume a great part of the year’s session, making 
1t impossible to carry out any important legislative pro- 
gram. 








Secretary of War Baker has given instructions for the 
Frosecution of draft dodgers. The Adjutant General is 
authorized to set aside the charge of desertion by men 
wrongly classified as draft deserters or who were reclas- 
sified by the local draft boards. The list of “wilful” de- 
linquents is now stated to include 173,911 names. These 
men are liable, if convicted, to a year’s imprisonment. 








Mathias Erzberger has resigned his position as Minis- 
ter of Finance in the German Cabinet. He was charged, in 
the libel suit that he brought against former Vice Chan- 
cellor Helfferich, with abusing his power for private pur- 


poses and with sending his funds to Switzerland to escape 
taxation. 








Loriot, the leader of the Left Wing of the Socialists in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, has come out in favor 
of joining the Third International organized at Moscow 
last year for the establishment of a proletarian govern- 
ment after the Soviet example. 








Six thousand telephone girls of the New York Telephone 
Company have organized a labor union. It is predicted that 
the telephone operators will soon be entirely unionized and 


may apply for membership in the American Federation of 
Labor. 




















Thomas in Detrott News 


Shall we let a shortage of teachers close the rural schools? 
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A Living 

The American Museum of Natural 
History has acquired the fossil skele- 
ton of a giant pteranodon, a species 
of flying reptile now happily extinct. 
The skeleton measures sixteen feet 
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Airplane 

more like the wings of a bat than of a 
bird, and Dr. Matthew of the American 
Museum compares its flight to that of 
an airplane. “A careful investigation 
of the problem in the light of modern 





from wing tip to wing tip and would 
stretch nearly twenty-one feet if the 
wings were pulled out straight. In life 
this reptile lived on the shores of the 
great interior sea which then occupied 
the Mississippi valley, and his bones 
were found in the chalk beds of the 
Smoky Hill river region of western 
Kansas. 

The wings were long and leathery, 


aeronautical knowledge,” he _ says, 
would yield very interesting resu'ts, 
and, in turn, it seems altogether prob- 
able that such a research would throw 
some light on thé-more practical prob- 
lems of aeronautics, for the pterodac- 
tyl, in so far as we can judge, ap- 
proached much nearer to the airplane 
in structure and principles of flight 
than any of the birds.” 


The Power of the Future 


great strike of 1901, the price of 

coal stood at a pretty firm level; 
but since that date, the consumer will 
testify, coal bills have doubled and 
then some. We are now threatened by 
the operators with a further doubling 
in the price of a ton of coal. The pres- 
ent immediate crisis is laid at the door 
of labor; but this must not blind us 
to the true fundamentals of the situa- 
tion. In a word, the world’s accessible 
coal supplies are so close to exhaustion 
that immediate consideration of every 
possible means of conservation becomes 
an urgent necessity. 

Fortunately the bolt does not come 
out of a clear sky. For years there has 
been an increasing tendency to employ 
nature’s “white coal,” which is a meta- 
phorical term for water power derived 
from streams and lakes. This is ren- 
dered possible by two developments— 
the application of the water-driven 
turbine to produce electric current, and 
the transmission of that current over 
high-tension lines for distances mount- 
ing into the hundreds of miles. Twenty 
years ago we would hardly have been 
able effectively to convert water power 
into electricity on a big scale, or to 
send current for any great distance 
without a prohibitive loss thru leakage. 

Today, however, large sections of the 
country depend entirely upon white 
coal for their industrial life. It is well 
that this is so, for otherwise much of 
the world would have to be industrially 
dead; the cost of getting coal out of 
the ground is already so high that se- 
vere transportation charges cannot be 
met by the consumer at a distance from 
the mines. So in places like the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast sections of 
the United States, the entire interior 
of Canada, and the Scandinavian pen- 
insula, we must fall back upon the 
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hydroelectric development. This con- 
sists essentially of a big dam 
and a power house. Where before 
it was necessary to burrow into the 
bowels of the earth, to insure that the 
burrow would not cave in, and to get 
the coal to the surface and distribute 
it over the country, the problems now 
are those of the caisson, the concrete 
dam, and similar big construction work. 
The mining engineer is giving way to 
the civil engineer as creator of the 
world’s supply of power. 

But all the hydroelectric plants that 
could be built and operated for a long 
time to come would not be sufficient for 
the world’s work. So we must go on 
using coal for many years. And this 
opens the way for a further striking 
innovation which has likewise already 
commenced, and which will in the end 
lead to extraordinary savings. For the 
manner in which we have been mining 
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our coal is -criminally wasteful. In 
the first place a.quarter of all 
coal mined is consumed by the rail- 
roads; and at least a quarter of the 
coal thus used is employed in the trans- 


portation of other coal. This means . 


that close to 10 per cent of all our fuel 
is used up in hauling more fuel around 
the country. 

In the second place, the smaller a 
fire is, the more expensive it is bound 
to be. The ideal power plant of a thou- 
sand kilowatts capacity will consume 
coal at the rate of 25 tons per year 
for each kilowatt of power praduced. 
If we increase the capacity to 5000 
kilowatts we cut the fuel consumption 
of fuel to 14 tens per kilowatt-hour; 
while in plants with a capacity of 
100,000 kilowatts, we need burn‘ only 
6% tons of fuel per kilowatt-year. 
Finally, under present practice, in the 
average power house making current 
for sale, the fuel consumption is 23 
tons per kilowatt-year, while in plants 
generating the current for use on the 
premises the coal is used up at the 
rate of 35 tons per kilowatt-year. 

If we could eliminate the trans- 
portation of coal, and could generate 
all power in units of at least a hundred 
thousand kilowatts, it is therefore ob- 
vious that we would bring about a sav- 
ing of at least 80 per cent in the coa) 
burned each year. Nor is this any idle 
dream; we already know how this re- 
sult is to be brought about, tho we may 
still be a bit weak on some of the tech- 
nical details. The idea is simply to 
burn all coal at the mouth of the mine, 
transporting the power thence over 
high-tension lines, as is already done 
by the hydro man. The bold suggestion 
that the coal might actually be burned 
in situ, without going to any mining 
expense at all, would probably be ruled 
out by the difficulty of supplying oxy- 
gen and of controlling and applying 
the heat created. But there is ahbsolute- 
ly no permanent engineering obstacle 
in the way of ultimately generating all 
power at the mouth of the mine, and 
transporting power per se instead of 
transporting coal as we now do. We 
are already doing this very thing in 
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than one hour. 


for the speakers. 
7. Never have a deficit. 








Rules for a Successful Banquet 


By Lindsay Russell 


Founder of The Pilgrims, The Japan Society, Etc. 
1. Begin the banquet on the scheduled time. 
2. Have few courses—make the banquet short. 
8. Get the speakers started before the audience is wilted, by 9 


4. Four speakers are the limit—preferably two or three. 
5. The speaking part of the evening should not consume more 


6. Abolish the undemocratic raised guest table. Have a dais 


Either charge enough per cover or 
get extra contributions beforehand. 

8. Stop speakers from overtalking by a flashlight system—a 
warning green light at nine minutes, a red light at ten. This is 
better than a bell or nudge from the presiding officer. 
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some places and on a limited scale; 
and when the innovation is entirely 
consummated, and at the same time 
the hydroelectric possibilities of the 
world are adequately utilized, the price 
of coal will no longer trouble us. In 
that happy day we shall probably use 
coal, away from the mine, only for the 
operations of steel making and other 
chemical industries which depend upon 
the material properties of the coal, in 
distinction from the heat latent with- 
in it. . 


X-Ray Movies 


Hitherto the cinematograph has 
dealt only with the externals of life. 
But the New York Sun tells of the 
achievement of Professors Lormon 
and Cormandon in combining the mov- 
ing picture apparatus and X-ray 
photography. The French scientists be- 
lieve that this apparatus will be a boon 
to medical students. By its means it 
is possible for the students to watch 
for a considerable period of time, with- 
out pain or inconvenience to the speci- 
men observed, all the normal life pro- 
cesses of any animal—the beating of 
the heart, the contraction of muscles, 
the digestion of food and the filling of 
the lungs with air. 

Up to the present time X-ray movies 
have been taken only of some of the 
lower animals. But it is expected that 
the apparatus will be sufficiently im- 
proved to give accurate and reliable 
“films” of anything that may happen 
inside the human body. The advantage 
of this to the physician and the sur- 
geon needs no pointing out. 

















A Bit of Local Color 


Golden Trout Creek, a_ beautiful 
stream in the high Sierras of Tulare 
County, California, is famous for the 
fish found in its waters. The golden 
trout there are a different variety 
from those in any other stream in the 
world—or at least they were until a 
few years ago when the California 
Fish and Game Commission trans- 
planted young fish into neighboring 
streams and lakes that had hitherto 
been barren, so that now golden trout 
may be caught in other waters in the 
immediate vicinity. Y 

The trout that appreciate Sierra 
scenery are remarkably beautiful in 
themselves. Back and sides are bril- 
liantly marked with red and gold, much 
after the fashion of goldfish seen in 
aquariums, and the belly is of a rich 
cadmium color. 


Golden Trout Creek has its source 
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One of the falls in Golden Trout Creek, 
a stream in the California Sierras, famous 
for the beauty of its fish and scenery 


at an elevation of almost 13,000 feet 
and is about sixteen miles in length, 
emptying into the Kern River just 
above the Big Kern Lake. It has a fall 
of 1600 feet in the last two miles, with 
several falls which prevent the fish 
from the river from mingling with 
those of the creek above. This stream 
dashes thru a canyon of highly col- 
ored volcanic lava for half its course 
and many anglers who have visited it 
express the opinion that the fish take 
their marvelous coloring from their 
surroundings. ‘ 


Is the Farmer a Profiteer ? 


One evil of rising prices is the bit- 
terness it creates between social groups 
and classes; each accusing its neigh- 
bor of being the cause when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, such world-wide and im- 
personal causes as currency inflation 
and the diversion of labor to war in- 
dustries are the real culprits..The De- 
partment of Agriculture has recently 
put forth a statement vindicating the 
western farmer from the charge of de- 
liberate profiteering. 

The Department calls attention to 
the assertion of various newspapers 
(in the cities, of course) that land 
values have been inflated in the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri valley states by 
speculation, “booming” and combina- 
tions to maintain high prices to the 
consumer. It quotes the statement, 
“Last year there was an unprecedent- 
ed turnover in Iowa farm lands, and 
values were artificially increased by 
speculators to such an extent that land 
formerly selling at $30 an acre found 
willing purchasers-at $400, $500, up 
to $800 an acre.” 

In answer the Department presents 
statistics showing that the average 
selling price of Iowa land is only about 
$250 at the present time and that only 
five per cent of the sales in recent 
months netted $400 an acre. None of 
this land has sold for as low as $30 an 
acre since 1890. A special investiga- 
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tion was made of a group of farms on 
the richest lands in Iowa, and it was 
shown that the avcrage yearly profit 
was $3,480. Allowing five per cent in- 
terest on the pre-war value of the land, 
leaves only $1,124 to pay for the labor 
of the farmer and all his business 
risks. If the present, somewhat in- 
flated, land values are considered, five 
per cent interest would cover all tut 
$151 of the year’s profits, and it is on 
present values that taxes must be paid 
and new lands bought. 

The Department concedes that the 
rapid rise in farm values is an evil, 
but it contends that no one has delib- 
erately schemed to bring it about. Land. 
has risen in price in response to in- 
creased prices of foodstuffs, and these 
prices have only increased in due pro- 
portion with the rising price of manu- 
factured goods and all other commodi- 
ties. It is putting the cart before the 
horse to charge the high cost of food- 
stuffs to the inflated values of farm- 
land. 


Vive Seattle! 
A bas Birmingham 


Comparisons are odious, but did you 
know that Seattle, Washington, is the 
best large city in the United States and 
Birmingham, Alabama, the worst? 
Such is indeed the case, for no less an 
authority than the Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at Reed College, Portland, Oregon, 
has just directed a statistical inquiry 
into the thirty-six largest cities of the 
United States and finds this to be the 
case. He divides the subjects by which 
the cities are to be judged into eighteen 
categories and finds that all the west- 
ern cities are in the first quarter, the 
southern cities in the last quarter and 
the East betwixt and between. 

As to the separate categories: 

Seattle pays the highest wages per hour, 
Charleston, South Carolina, the lowest. 

The cost of living is lowest in Minneapo- 
lis, highest in Birmingham. 

The death rate is lowest in Seattle, high- 
est in Charleston. 

The infant mortality rate is lowest in 
Omaha, highest in Charleston. 

The proportion of population married 
is highest in Cleveland, lowest in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Louisville heads the list in church mem- 
bership. Portland, Oregon, foots it. 

Minneapolis has the lowest percentage 
of child labor, Atlanta the highest. 

Providence has the largest park area per 
inhabitant, Atlanta the smallest. 

Baltimore is the best paved city, Salt 
Lake City the worst. 

The destruction by fire is less in Balti- 
more and more in Birmingham than else- 
where. 

New York City owns the most valuable 
public properties per inhabitant, Birming- 
ham the least. 

More people draw books out of the public 
library in Cincinnati, and fewer in Bir- 
mingham than elsewhere. 

As might be expected Boston has the 
best school attendance. Charleston has the 
worst. 

Kansas City has the most school prop- 
erty per child attendance, Jacksonville the 
least. 

New York pays the public school teach- 
ers the most, Jacksonville the least. 

In the lowest number of pupils per teach- 
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er, Los Angeles leads. Atlanta brings up the 
rear. , 

Seattle is the most literate city, Charles- 
ton the most illiterate. 

Jacksonville has the fewest foreign born 
unable to speak English, Milwaukee the 
most. 

Here they all are in their proper order: 


1 Seattle 19 New York 

2 Salt Lake City 20 Pittsburgh 

3 Denver 21 Chicago 

4 Los Angeles 22 Indianapolis 
5 Washington 23 Louisville 

6 Portland, Oregon 24 Detroit 

7 Minneapolis 25 Springfield, I). 
8 Cincinnati 26 New Haven 
9 San Francisco 27 Philadelphia 
10 St. Paul 28 Baltimore 
11 Omaha 29 Memphis 

12 Cleveland 30 Providence 
13 Boston 31 New Orleans 
14 Buffalo 32 Scranton 

15 St. Louis 33 Jacksonville 
16 Kansas City 34 Atlanta 
17 Milwaukee 35 Charleston 
18 Newark 36 Birmingham 


Profit from Dust 


There is a cement plant in California 
that was formerly the source of great 
annoyance to the owners of the orange 
groves nearby because of the clouds 
of cement dust that settled on the or- 
ange trees. The dust also proved in- 
jurious to the employees of the plant. 

These facts and the resulting law- 
‘suits led the owners to try to abate 
the nuisance by installing an apparatus 
which precipitates the fine dust by 
electrical action before it leaves the 


The 
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exhaust stacks. The recovered dust 
particles were found to contain potash 
in the form of crystallized salts, a 
product that is so scarce and valuable 
at the present time that the company 
mentioned now devotes its entire at- 
tention to recovering the potash, and 
treats the cement as a by-product. The 
sales of potash pay the entire operat- 
ing cost of the plant and a reasonable 
profit besides, and the. cement, now 
produced at the rate of five thousand 
barrels a day, is so much clear gain for 
future sales. 


We Merely Mention 


Florida makes more “Havana” cigars 
than Havana, Cuba. i 
ate 

In 1919 Kansas produced more wheat 
than any other two states. 
ae 
Italy is looking to Asia Minor as a pos- 
sible source of fuel supply. 
#8 


Thirty years ago Alaska had no rein- 
deer; today there are 125,000. 
s+ 


The colored people of Atlanta, Georgia, 
have incorporated a stock exchange. 
+ 


The Red Cross announces the curtail- 
ment of its Siberian relief operations. 
see 


In favored Iowa and Nebraska there is 
an automobile to every seven persons. 
ses 


The Government has received more than 
$1,107,000,000 from the sale of Thrift 
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Stamps, War Savings Stamps and Treas- 
ury Savings Certificates. 
see 

Since 1907 Walt Mason, the Kansas 
bard, has written more than 5000 poems. 
nee 
A cylindrical blotter has been invented 
that can be mounted on the end of a foun- 
tain pen. 
ses 
Last year American automobiles were 
exported abroad at the rate of .one every 
nine minutes. 
#08 
There were 72,000 divorees in the United 
States in 1916. No other nation can com- 
pare to this number except Japan. 
aR 


The number four is as unlucky in Japan 
as the number thirteen is in America. The 
word “Shi,” which is “four,” .means death. 

eae 


Large petroleum deposits have .been dis- 
covered in the State of Coahuila, Mexico, 
which may make the state the richest in 
all Mexico. 

+ 

In the United States today there are 
over 400,000 billiard tables in use, and 
4,000,000 people play billiards at least one 
hour every day. 

ees 

There were five persons in the United 
States in 1917, according to a recent state- 
ment of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
with incomes over $5,000,000. 

sss 


The direct costs of the Great War to the 
belligerent nations is estimated at over 
$186,000,000,000, which is more than five 
times the cost of all previous wars for the 
last hundred and thirty years. 


Republic of Goodyear 

















The “Senate” of Goodyear’s industrial republic in 


The plant of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company has tried an ex- 
periment in industrial self-government 
which will be watched with interest by 
those who speak of the greater par- 
ticipation of labor in management. 
Perhaps the most democratic feature 
of the plan is that it was not simply 
imposed from above but was approved 
by a referendum of the 25,000 em- 
ployees of the plant in June, 1919, be- 
fore being put into effect. . “Citizen- 
ship” in the plant is given automat- 
ically to all employees of six months’ 
standing who speak English and are 
American citizens, for it is not intend- 
ed that alien or floating labor should 
ever hold the balance of power at 
Goodyear. 

The citizens of the plant elect an 
Assembly of two Houses; the mem- 


bers of the House of Representatives 
being chosen for one year and the 
Senators for two. Each member on 
taking office pledges loyalty to the 
constitution of the United States, of 
the State of Ohio and of the factory. 
The Assembly passes all the rules af- 
fecting the conduct and welfare of the 
men and may even vote to change fac- 
tory rules and regulations made by the 
management. Mr. P. W. Litchfield, 
Vice-President and Factory Manager 
of the company, has a veto on all legis- 
lation, but the Assembly can override 
his veto by a two thirds vote, in which 
case the question goes to the Board of 
Directors for final decision. 

The Assembly has already a record 
of achievement to its credit which 
should stand it in good stead at the 
factory elections. Laws providing for 


session 


a Saturday half-holiday in all depart- 
ments have been passed and approved, 
and the penalty for tardiness has been 
decreased when traffic conditions were 
bad. All shifts have been made per- 
manent. The Assembly has even passed 
resolutions on questions of general 
civic interest, such as improvement in 
the municipal trolley system and the 
endorsement of a bond issue for city 
improvements. At a recent sale of the 
company’s preferred stock over 17,000 
employees subscribed to the extent of 
$7,700,000, giving Goodyear the largest 
number of employee-stockholders of 
any corporation in the world except 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
So even the Board of Directors is in 
some measure responsible to the em- 
ployees, and the Assembly is wholly in 
their hands. 
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Crane Valves—all types, 
all sizes—are made to 
supply every need 
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Twenty Thousand Products 


There is striking proof of the universal character of Crane service 
in the fact that no less than 20,000 articles—bathroom and kitchen 
appointments; heating, ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems; 
valves, fittings and steam specialties and plumbing and sanitary 
adjuncts in general—are made by 


CRANE 


In addition, thousands of articles supplemental to the Crane line 
are manufactured by other firms from Crane patterns and designs, 
thus preserving uniformity of quality. When you can have the 
reliability you seek, in any one of Twenty Thousand specified 
forms, by the simple expedient of specifying “Crane,” there can 
be no reason for accepting anything less definite and complete. 


The practical co-operation of our Engineering De- 
partment is always available to architects, builders 
and owners. Advise us of your requirements. 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 


Boston Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland 
Springfield Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Wateriown Pocatello 
Bridgeport Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt Lake City 
New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falls Ogden 
Brooklyn Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolis Sioux City Billings Sacramento 
Philadelphia Rochester Tulsa Detroit St. Paul Spokane Oakland 
Newark Savannah Oklahoma City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle San Franeisco 
Camden Atlanta Wichita R Duluth Tacoma Los Angeles 


ockford t 
CRANE CoO. 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS~ SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 
25 WEST 44@ ST.NWEW YORK CITY 


TO WHICH THE PUBLIC 1S CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRANCHES FIFTY-SIX LEADING CITIES - WORKS: CHICAGO BRIDGEPORT 
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There is no better covering than 


CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


Above all things you are in- 
terested in your home. You are 
always willing to add to its com- 
fort and cdziness—its security 
and charm. 


Here’s an opportunity to make your 
porch floors and roofs as up-to-date as 
the interior of your home. Your op- 
portunity lies in the use of CON-SER- 
TEX, a scientifically treated canvas 
roofing. 


When properly laid it lasts longer 
than tin or shingles. It is much easier 
and cheaper to lay. It is mildew proof. 
It deadens the noise of the rain and 
stops the rattle of the wind. It lessens 
work and the cost of repairs. The 
cold of the blizzards and the heat of 
midsummer do not affect it. 


It adds charm and neatness to your 
home because. it lies flat, clings tight 
and does the work. Generous sample, 
price list and descriptive matter upon 
request. Write today. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributor : 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 No. Wells Street 


California Distributors: 
Waterhouse- Wilcox Co., San F ranciscoandLos Angeles 














SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 
* special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Competition Is the Death of Trade 


(Continued from page 344) 


In accordance with its findings the 
Government introduced an Anti-Dump- 
ing bill into Parliament last November 
that proposes to confer upon the Board 
of Trade, which corresponds to our 
Department of Commerce, unprece- 
dented powers of trade regulation. The 
Board can prohibit the export of gold, 
silver, fuel alcohol, meat, wheat, fats, 
sugar, opium and many other things. 
It can prohibit the import of dyes, 
drugs, synthetic chemicals, rare earths 
and metals, optical glass, scientific in- 
struments, electrical apparatus, pot- 
ash, phosphorus, zinc, tungsten and 
other products or materials of “key 
industries.” The wording of the bill is 
extremely sweeping. The Board can 
put an embargo on imports whenever it 
believes that “the production or manu- 
facture of similar goods is or is likely 
to be adversely affected.” Any dealer 
selling such goods may be penalized to 
any amount up to the full value of the 
goods—which means possible confisca- 
tion. The president of the Board is 
empowered to act immediately and on 
his own initiative in an emergency, so 
if, for instance, he hears that a ship is 
approaching with too cheap goods he 
can clap on a tariff or an embargo be- 
fore it unloads. Any goods may be ex- 
cluded if they are sold below the sell- 
ing price in the country of manufac- 
ture. The embargo may be withdrawn 
in case the difference between the two 
prices is paid to the British Govern- 
ment. This would, of course, interfere 
with our custom of remitting the duty 
on imported raw materials where the 
finished product is exported so as to 
enable the American manufacturer to 
compete in the foreign market. The 
British Board of Trade is further em- 
powered to shut out all goods which, 
due to the collapse of exchange and 
depreciation of currency, may be sold 
so cheaply as to endanger British in- 
dustry. But if sterling keeps on falling 
at its present rate it will be the United 
States rather than Great Britain that 
will need such protection. 

While the Anti-Dumping bill is 
pending in Parliament the present 
more stringent system of trade restric- 
tion by special licenses for particular 
products and dealers will probably be 
continued. This bill may not go thru, 
but some similar measure will be 
necessary in any case if the United 
Kingdom is to keep its industrial and 
financial system stable in the present 
crisis. All other countries will be 
forced to take such action for their 
own interests. This is often deplored 
or denounced as “trade war,” but here, 
as in the case of military measures, 
we must discriminate between wars. 
A “trade war” for revenge or for ag- 
gression is unjustifiable. A “trade 
war” in self defense may be a patriotic 
duty. Only the most incorrigible of 
commercial pacifists would deny the 
right of a nation to protect itself 
against an invasion of foreign goods. 
Protection is Article X of the Cov- 
enant of Commerce. 


But governmental protection is a 
negative measure and -must be supple- 
mented by governmental promotion if 
a nation is to make progress or even 
hold its own. Economic independence is 
more essential than political inde- 
pendence, but this only provides an op- 
portunity for prosperity, otherwise a 
Pacific island of the olden times would 
have led the world. The new era which 
we are entering demands of a govern- 
ment something other than restriction 
and hostility toward the commerce that 
is the life of a nation. A government 
that is to serve the people must plan 
for their prosperity and participate in 
their industry. The ship of state must 
steer between the two extremes of un- 
bridled competition (free trade or eco- 
nomic anarchy) and complete con- 
solidation (socialism or capitalism). 
Neither competition nor combination 
ought to be extinguished, but we must 
somehow manage to avoid the waste 
of the one and the ruthlessness of the 
other. By wise regulation -we must pre- 
vent either the centrifugal force of 
competition or the centripetal force of 
combination. from carrying the world . 
out of its orbit. If either tendency 
should come to prevail it would destroy 
our real freedom. 

We must not let the magic of that 
fine word “free” carry us away. “Free 
trade,” “free love” and “free thought,” 
in the common signification of the 
words, are all devices of the devil. 
They were invented by the Eternal 
Anarchist, the enemy of God and man, 
whose sole purpose is to destroy all 
law and reduce the cosmos to the 
chaos, out of which it has been slowly 
built by the labor of God and man. The 
devil most appears as an angel of light 
when he uses the word “free,” for it is 
under the banner of freedom that the 
battles of progress have been begun. 
This is because the earth is old and so 
cluttered up with antiquities that we 
must clear the ground before we can 
build, we must tear down before we 
hegin to erect. To affirm we must first 
deny. But freedom is a negative thing, 
not an ideal in itself; it is a means to 
an end, not an ultimate aim. In a uni- 
verse of law and order absolute free- 
dom is insanity. So when we call for 
freedom we mean relief from arbi- 
trary, antiquated and irrational re- 
strictions, not the abolition of those 
internal and essential rules of action 
by which the thing in question depends 
for its existence. We want freedom ‘n 
thought indeed, but not freedom from 
the laws of logic. That way madness 
lies. We want freedom in love but not 
freedom from the laws of morality by 
which true love subsists. We want 
freedom in trade but not freedom from 
the laws that protect trade from self- 
destruction thru unlimited competition. 





Doctor (to patient)—“You had a 
pretty close call. It’s only your stiung 
constitution that pulled you thru.” 

Patient—“Well, doctor, remember 
that when you make out your bill.” 
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The Strike Epidemic 
(Continued from page $47) 
overthrow of existing governments. 
Nor do I think that British Syndical- 
ism will ever follow the example of 
the Syndicalists in Spain, who for 
months past have been carrying on a 
campaign of terrorism and assassina- 
tion. But the significance of the pres- 
ent movement is not diminished by 
the fact that it is proceeding without 
resort to acts of violence. The Labor 
Party is conducting a campaign of 
propaganda which may be far more 
effective to subvert the economic basis 
of society than the methods of an- 
archism and terrorism which are ad- 
vocated and employed in other coun- 
tries to achieve precisely the same end. 
If they succeed they will have com- 
menced a new chapter in the industrial 

and political history of the world. 

Syndicalism is almost as great a de- 
parture as the Soviet Government of 
Russia from all the ideals and insti- 
tutions of western democracy. The su- 
preme authority of Parliament disap- 
pears; the organization of government 
is no longer central, but multiple. In- 
dustrial Soviets, each within the limits 
of a single industry, dictate the terms 
upon which the rest of the community 
shall receive the necessities of life. The 
masses of the workers are to take pos- 
session of the machinery and means 
of production, not in the manner which 
Marx and Lassalle dreamed of, but ad- 
vancing to the assault in separate bat- 
talions, the mines for the miners, the 
railways for the railway men, the land 
for the agricultural laborers. All so- 
ciety is to be organized on the basis of 
trades-union ownership and control of 
industries. To this vast and perilous 
adventure the Labor Party of Great 
Britain is now committed. 

A curious feature of the situation is 
the fact that the ostensible leaders of 
the Labor Party, men like Clynes and 
Thomas and Henderson, are no more 
Syndicalists than they are Socialists. 
In this matter they are not leading, 


they are being forcibly propelled from |- 


behind. I well remember in 1912 in 
the British House of Commons, when 
the new fangled doctrines of Syndical- 
ism were probably for the first time 
discussed in the British Parliament, 
the scorn which the labor leaders 
poured upon them. I do not think that 
any of the labor leaders have altered 
their views from that day. Nor on the 
other hand need anyone suppose that 


the rank and file of British labor ||" 


really understands the economic doc- 
trines to which they are being com- 
mitted. There is a wind of unrest blow- 
ing across the continent of Europe, 
disturbing old beliefs and upsetting 


the minds of men in all countries. It 3 


is a malady blown in from abroad, like 
the Russian influenza. I hope, and I 
believe, that the British constitution 
will have enough stamina to withstand 
it. 

London 


“All Liquor Signs Must Come 
Down.”—Headline. Pretty soon it will 
be illegal to remember the smell.— 
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Don’t worry when maids leave 
Do the cleaning easily yourself with the ARCO WAND 


Vacuum Cleaner. It totally eliminates all labor, saves your time 
and leaves your curtains, carpets, upholstery, mattresses, etc., ab- 


See you 
Senet in OLD bi 





solutely free from dust, dirt, lint, and grit. - 


RCO WAND sszsemi 





VACUUM CLEANER or over the house. 


The house equipped with the ARCO WAND is easy to care for and 
quickly cleaned. No moving of furniture, no bending, beating or 
straining to get all the dust and dirt out. The ARCO WAND takes 
it all out by suction into the sealed dust bucket of the ARCO WAND gr 
machine. It is the greatest time- and labor-saver ever introduced gs 
into the modern home. Find out all about its wonderful results. 
Buy on Easy Payments at present low prices 
ealer today about an ARCO WAND for your home. 

uildings. Made in sizes for Apartments, Residences, 
Clubs, Factories, Hotels, and all Public and Private Institutions. 


Send for copy of illustrated catalog “The Arco Wand” KRcO 


"AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


a of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and auenecant Radiators 
oun : 








rmanent cleaner 


ce the year around all 


Easily 


Cleaners, Been, and tools 


are sold all Heating 
s. Michigan Ave. and Plumb, Trade, in 
hicago sizes at $195 up. Price 


connections and freight. 











Go to Europe at our Expense 


small parties. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 


. 
A few tours to 
organizers of 


Write today for plan and programs. 


Box §426, Wilmington, Del. 











<cTEMPLE TOURS 


EUROPE AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
Moderate Prices ——o—_-_— Satisfaction. 
80 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 




















New York Evening Post. 





are invaluable ior destroying 
beauty and song lend a finishing touch to Nature's brush. 


Free Bird Book—Sent on Request—illustrating Dod- 





Be Here Soon 


A Dodson House will keepthem 
—Bat erect it now to weather 
While they are scientifically 
builtto overcome the little pe- 
cular features to which the 
birds obiect, and appearance 
of newness sometimes intimi- 
dates the little feathered fel- 
lows, and they abhor fresh 
paint. Erecied now they will 
weather, blending into the 
foliage, an’! inviting imme- 
diate itation. 

The firststep tobeautify your 


goveat as planting trees and 
shrubs. Thetréesanshrubs 
will thrive when protected by 
our native songbirds. They 
insectivorons pests—and the'r 


F ican Audubon 
Joseph i. Dodson, 762 Ha ‘son Ave, Kankakee, tinore 
Syenew guaranteed your 
these — me pests. Price $8.00 4) 


The Birds Will 












For 82 years 
DREER’S GARDEN 
BOOK has been a 
dependable guide to 
the successful grow- 
ing of every worth-while VEGE- 
TABLE and FLOWER. Brimful 
of easy cultural «directions and 
suggestions by famous experts 
which, if followed, will make your 
garden a sure success this year. 

| 224 big pages, 6 color plates and hundreds of 


aw hic reproductiqns of as Specialties 
In VEGI TABLES and FLOWER 








Gaaah 


Every amat 


and ? I gardener and 
flower lover Seale this book. 


A copy will br 
free if you ton this publication. 








| 

| HENRY A. DREER 
| hese ome 
| 
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ful new flowers, vegetables and berries. _Among them which stand pre-eminent the 
world over is the Cosmos, Rudbeckia Golden Glow, Gladiolus Childsi, and G. 
America, Chinese Woolflower and Giant Christmas Kochia. 


(Helianthus Questifolius) the most showy of all autumn flowers; American Red Cross, 
queen of all Cannas; Gladiolus White America; Mammoth Long-Stemmed 
Asters; three new colors in Woolflower and three in Salvias; Mastodon Pansies 
and Early Spencer Sweet Peas; new Sweet Corn Sixty Day Makegood, ten days 
earlier than any other; Jack Frost, a new white Cucumber; Matchless Lettuce and 
Supreme Muskmelon, both superior to all other sorts. Rajah Beet, Top Notch 
Tomato; Great Dane Cabbage; and Farmer Potato. These are all real wonders- 
in-their-way. 


bearing Blackberry Macatawa; New Everbearing Raspberry Leyerle, and the 
—_ of all Everbearing Strawberries Neverfail, and the wonderful Pierce 


the hundred acres. 


FREE to all interested. It will open your eyes to many new Garden Joys. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE 


During the last twenty-five years, we have named and introduced hundreds of wonder- 


WHAT WE ARE DOING THIS YEAR 
Our catalogue for 1920 is replete with sterling novelties; notably Autumn Glory 


In Berries we have the marvelous Thornless Grape Vine Blackberry; Ever- 


iant Grape. ° 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Select standard and new varieties of greatest merit. 
Dahlias, the most wonderful new sorts from all parts of the world. 
Gladioli. We claim the largest and finest stocks of these. We grow Gladioli by 


Cannas, Irises and other Bulbs. Immense stocks and most superb varieties. 

Hardy Plants, in great variety, Lilies. Phloxes, Peonies, etc. 

House Plants. Many wonderful new sorts, including thirty-five kinds of Boston 
Hardy Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc. in select vaneties. 

Our Big. Catalogue for 1920. Fully up to date—176 pages, 20 colored plates, 


Floral Park, N. Y. 











JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., 





Verona Bird Houses 


Get a colony of Martins. 
They will repay the cost. This 
eight-room house of beautiful 
and artistic_design is 2n orna- 
ment to any country place 
Price $10.00, f. o. b. Verona. 


LIST ON REQUEST. 
W. H. BAYLES, 22 Park’ Ave., Verona, New Jersey 


Nurseries, Ine. 


Woodmont 
Box 199, New Haven, Conn. 
Send for Box- Barberry Folder and Gen- 
eral Nursery Oatalogue 




















BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Visit Ask for 
Narsery Catalog 





ROSES, TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, 
EVERGREENS, OLDFASHION FLOWERS 


You can rely upon consistent quality and 
intelligent service from our organization 


NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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We'll All Take a Flight 


(Continued from page 350) 


opened if your wife complains of 
your cigar smoke, in the aeromarine 
“Queen of Water and Air.” Behind 
your seat you will find a miniature ice 
chest and cellarette for food and drink. 
The whole interior is prettily decorat- 
ed in white, gold and blue. At night 
you switch on the electric lights, se- 
lect a book from the rack in the cor- 
ner of the library, and while away the 
minutes that separate you from Chi- 
cago or St. Louis. You dictate to your 
secretary sitting behind you in the 
third seat, and she finds that the type- 
writer rack and chair are quite as com- 
fortable as that in your office. 

Uncle Sam’s mails have not been 
neglected. Huge aerial mail-carriers 
will be shown at the exhibition, one of 
them capable of carrying fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of mail from New York 
to Omaha without stop. Trap doors in 
the floor permit the mail clerks to drop 
bags of mail into the aerodromes of 
intervening cities. Two Liberty motors 
of 400 horse power each drive this new 
airmail plane. 

The L. W. F. Company has pro- 
duced the largest mail-carrier, a huge 
pair of wings measuring 106 feet from 
tip to tip marking its position among 
the small fry at the show. Two long 
bodies run back to support the tail of 
this great mail car, and in their in- 
teriors 6000 pounds of mail and cargo 
can be speeded thru the skies at over 
one hundred miles per hour. It is safe 
to assume that this means of trans- 
porting our mails will have the 
monopoly of this business. One con- 
servative congressman recently object- 
ed that the cost of transporting our 
mail by air slightly exceeded the cost 
by rail. An opponent ironically asked 
him if he desired the country to go 
back to canalboat mail-carrying, which 
was still cheaper! 

The aeroplane industry is now be- 
ing worked on by the accessory spe- 
cialist. It is these small details afford- 
ing luxury and delight to the travel- 
ing public that will win for American 
aviation the support that is denied it 
by. the Government. Flower vases, foot 
warmers, telephones, card tables and 
ice boxes are no less necessary to de- 
velop this sadly hampered industry 
than are the more vital details of spark 
plugs, carburetors, stream lining and 
motors. All of these accessories are to 
be shown in profusion at the coming 
aero exhibition. Flying clothes that are 
“just right,” nobby, comfortable and 
the latest thing in styles, may attract 
the attention of some young gentleman 
and induce him to try a flip. Thus one 
more customer is found for the trade. 

Parachutes will be shown which are 
guaranteed to let the nervous passen- 
ger down without injury at any time 
he becomes frightened. A recent Amer- 
ican invention in this line has dropped 
a passenger safely from only four 
hundred feet altitude when the aero- 
plane was passing over the ground at 
nearly two miles a minute. 

The Goodyear Conipany has a “Pony 
Blimp,” or a small dirigible balloon, 
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which will be exhibited to attract 
sportsmen to take up this less exciting 
form of air travel. A quiet cruise of 
400 miles can be enjoyed by a small 
house party, and the modest speed of 
thirty-seven miles per hour should not 
alarm the most nervous type of chap- 
erone. Of course, this “lighter than 
air” craft has many other uses than 
mere sport. Mails can be carried, sur- 
veys made and photographs taken, 
coast patrols and forest patrols exe- 
cuted with many advantages over the 
speedier but non-hovering aeroplane. 
In war work this type of aircraft has 
decided advantages over the station- 
ary observation balloon in scouting, 
ranging artillery fire, taking photo- 
graphs and general observation. 

When flying the Pony Blimp across 
country a special harnessing device en- 
ables the balloon to be anchored safely 
at night in the open field. Inflated rub- 
ber pontoons enable the airship to 
land on water and ride there as se- 
curely as on land. . 

The Curtiss Company, which pro- 
duces far more aeroplanes than any 
other concern in the United States, has 
designed several new models of ma- 
chines, notably hydroaeroplanes, or 
seaplanes. Upon the rivers and inland 
seas one always finds good landing 
places; and this form of sport machine 
is extremely popular with the aviator. 
The yachtsmen and the motor-boat 
fans are beginning to find that the 
winged boat offers more sport than the 
two combined. The Curtiss “Seagull” is 
used in many parts of the country as 
a ferryboat carrying passengers from 
~ainland to islands in the sea and 
lake. 

From twenty-five hundred to twenty- 
five thousand dollar aeroplanes may 
be purchased at the coming exposition. 
Men and women learn to fly an aero- 
plane today in a fortnight’s schooling. 
Not only the enthusiast and the sports- 
man, but the ordinary citizen as well 
should encourage the development of 
American aviation, as a patriotic duty. 
The days of the great naval dread- 
naughts as a first line of defense are 
numbered, according to the public sup- 
port given to the development of the 
aeroplane. Cheaper, swifter and more 
deadly in destructiveness, the nation 
that neglects her aviation will never 
cease to rue it. Congress is blind to the 
examples of European nations and deaf 
to the entreaties of the aviators of 
this land. It remains to the discern- 
ment of the American public to deter- 
mine the place in the skies our aero- 
planes, commercial and military, shall 
grow to take. 

New York 


The Woman—‘“Here’s a wonderful 
thing. I’ve just been reading of a man 
who reached the age of forty without 
learning how to read or write. He met 
a woman and for her sake he made a 
scholar of himself in two years!” 

The Man—“That’s nothing. I know 
a man who was a profound scholar at 
forty. Then he met a woman, and for 
her sake made a fool of himself in two 
days !”—Blighty. 
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CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


E STANDARD FOR 26 YEARS 


Winter Has Taught 
This Lesson 


That homes that were not Chamberlin Metal weather 
stripped were hard to keep warm. For draughts were 
ever present—cold air currents sifted in around the doors 
and windows, Costly heat escaped increasing fuel con- 
sumption. 


Chamberlin Equipment prevents all this. It pays a profit 
in fuel economy and what's more it assures comfort and 
even temperature—a vital factor in the health of the 
family. For it effectively seals up the cracks around the 
doors and windows—keeps the cold out and the heat in. 


Because Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips keep out air cur- 
rents they serve as a protection against soot and germ 
laden dirt so prevalent at this time of the year. In fact 
they are an all year ’round necessity. 


Chamberlain Metal Weather Strips can be applied to case- 
ment windows, sliding windows, doors and French win- 
dows—wood or metal sash. 



























Plan your weather stripping now. Our booklet ‘26 
years of weather stripping” will help you. Write for it 


Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Company 
119 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Chamberlin Metat 
Weather Strips Protect 
Every Kind of Home 











KITCHEN CONVENIENCES 


of many kinds are made to lighten labor and save time. 


HOW MANY OF THEM DO YOU USE— 
OR KNOW? 


Are you getting the full service the electric current in 
your home can give? Are there gas appliances, auto- 
matic devices and real conveniences you would like to 
know of ? 














Send for our Free Check List and ask questions of our 


Household Consulting Division 
| THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th St, New York 
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King White — glistening 
pure white flowers. 
George Herbert — giant- 
flowered bright rosy-car- 
mine. 
Elfrida Pé:rson—a lovely shade of 
pink with a delicate tinge of salmon. 
Mrs. Townsend—white with a clear 
and delicate edge of light blue. 

Royal Purple—rich rosy purple. 
Burpee Blend —the finest and most gorgeous mix- 
ture of Spencer Sweet Peas ever offered. 

This Superb Collection contains one packet each 
of the Superb Spencer Sweet Peas listed above, to- 

ether with the Burpee leaflet on “‘How to Grow 

Srrcet Peas.”’ If purchased separately the a 
Collection would cost 60 cts. It will be mailed to 
your door complete for 25 cts. 

If you are fond of Sweet Peas or ppenees in 
gardening of any kind write for a copy of 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegetable 
gna flower garden. It will be mailed to you free. 
ritefora copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 





4 4 Glorious ROSES 


looming, Guaranteed 
Hordy. verb All bloom this summer. 
Mailed postpaid for 


..25¢ 





COMPLETE CATALOG FREE 
oe 


50,000 FRUIT TREES 


Bearing age Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry 
Trees. housands of "Berries, Currants, 
Strawberries, Roses, Shrubs and _ orna- 
mental trees at unheard-of prices. 


Plant this Spring—Fruit this Fall 
Why not put in some trees this Spring? 
Send for catalog today. 
The HOME NURSERIES, Inc. 
“The Home of Good Trees” 
330 Orchard Ave., Dansville, N. Y. 




















lavlor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY 
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A Game of Personalities 


Various novel and ingenious means 
are being used nowadays to measure 
one’s mentality and discover his abil- 
ity. Binet puzzles, optical illusions, re- 
action times, equilibrium apparatus, 
intelligence quotients, information tests 
and such like are being used to sort 
out major generals from mere pri- 
vates and to determine whether a 
freshman shall go in. for art or avia- 
tion. Why should we not also have a 
test of imaginative ability that would 
reveal to the future fictionist his true 
vocation? The fundamental requisite of 
a successful writer of short stories, 
novels or plays is, I take it, the power 
to develop a situation and characters 
from such hints as he may happen 
upon in print or life. Just as a paleon- 
tologist can reconstruct an_ entire 
skeleton of some extinct animal from 
a fragment of a femur or a stray tooth, 
so the romancer is able to build up a 
story from a snatch of street conversa- 
tion, a glimpse of home life as seen 
from the elevated train or newspaper 
paragraph. 

The best material that I can think 
of for testing the creative imagination 
is to be found in the “Personal” col- 
umn of the London Times and I clip 
the following from the copies received 


today: 
PERSONAL. 


F’BIDAY.—So it was only a wonderful dream after all. 
Good-bye, dear.—B. 


—Foiled again; we will yet make the welkin 
SCURIAL.—Does the muleteer approve of the pro- 








ring with a joyous madrigal.—Sumatra. 
posed proceedings?—Grandee of Aragon. 





RKANSAW.—-Poor Bear. Don’t understand, but we’re 
one always—now and evermore.—A. 





LINY.—yYour quips and jests may seem harmless 
enough to you, but recollect there are some to 
whom they are as a poisoned dart. 





[t seems to mee “tis only noble to be good.— 


LAUGHING EYES. 





}PBED.—Any soap, any candles ?—SAUSAGE. 





S¢QAUSAGE.—No thanks; but a box of matches.— 
Fred.” 





scant pencils, Corporal?’’ 





NEWT.—Drop a few crumbs into the bowl.—4J. 





IF ledy lunching, Midland, Birmingham 23rd. afterwards 
_§ p.m. Paddington, in Black Musquash, Opossum 

collar, eos pearl third finger right hand, mentioned 

remes Adkins and Wilson, communicate Box V.608, 
Times, will receive something her advantage. 





ITTLE woe. —Meet me Holborn Emnire any 
afternoon, 2.15, to see Twins.—MEG and JouN. 





N‘™- ._—Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
a cane its sweetness on the desert air.— 
MOOLTAN 





L24-— New haughty, then coy, what’s a poor fellow 
to do-o-o ?—Jack-in-the-Green. 





JosePurs. —yYour suggestion is atin’, “wal I asked 
you most politely.—FRANCO 





sp UtaP.—Den't get cold feet!—Nicholas. 





AIR DAZZLING SNOW-OUEEN of New Year’s Eve, 
F will you be my partner?—Pan- -ball King-Cole. 





yane—oi do loike oo. 





— meet in eternity, where the truth 
79382. =. weil be known and be believed, and 
calumnies and false its cease. 


ADDIE.—Please come all. 
brokenhearted. Scmerwine “all ‘Seollanas cash Wein be 
spent in search for you.—FLUFFY. 


D485 LADY, Persian Lamb Coat, Pulborough.— 
Waited two hours at Ritz’s; sad; no one with 
such charm. 


NE®-— Yass. ma honey.—Fum. 











9) Z114.—Play a little musie in the band.—DRYAD. 





I Never heard such musical a (oust. Such sweet 
thunder.— ECHO. 





PD OvBLeE. 8S. Kensington. morning of 6th, much regrets 
his honesty.—Box V.958, The Times. 





N*4NZ4.—You will have to be fitted with a 106 fuze 


unless you buck up. 





L“42*- old (but young in spirit), wishes to find a man 
cr woman to SHARE her beautiful Sussex COT- 
TAGE, with fine garden; beautiful country; artist or 
writer could have use of studio.—Box A.13, The Times. 





N4—Ban I—Y. 





Bete.—rTou have floored me flat.—Raymond. 





OULD any one POSSESSING SKELETON, and 
having no use for same, kindly LEND it to TWO 
STUDENTS who are unable to buy.—Elford, 142, Cam- 


bridge-street, S.W.1. 





HADDON CHASE.—‘‘Sack the Lot.” President 
“Anti Poke your Nose, into other People’s Busi- 
ness Association.” 





These tantalizing glimpses of real 
life set one wondering. What was the 
dream of Man Friday—or is it 
Woman Friday? How was George 
Washington—if that is his name— 
foiled and why should the Sumatran 
—I wonder what his color is—want to 
make the welkin ring with a madrigal? 
The third is a Spanish romance, but 
why should a muleteer have the veto 
power over a grandee and a royal pal- 
ace? What happened to the Arkan- 
saw Traveler and what is it that A. L. 
does not understand? Why should that 
reputable Latin author be accused of 
malicious jesting? Laughing Eyes and 
Mooltan appear to be familiar with 
Bartlett’s “Quotations” but why do 
they advertize the fact? Why should 
Sausage sell soap and why does Fred 
want matches? V 608 must have stared 
hard at the lunching lady to describe 
her furs so accurately. How can a 
Tulip get cold feet? Apparently S.S. 
Kensington has found’ that honesty is 
not the best policy. Everyone carries 
a concealed skeleton, not counting what 
he may have in his closet, but he is not 
likely to lend it to the two poor stu- 
dents so long as he lives. 

There is a $100 short story, salable 
to some of our fiction magazines, in any 
of these two-line advertisements if one 
has the knack of unraveling its mys- 
tery. And there’s fun to be got out of 
them if you use them as a game. Cut 
them and paste them on cards; shake 
them up in a bag and pass them 
around; each person to draw one and 
write, or better, tell the story of it. 
Or write one on a sheet of cardboard, 
hold it up before the company and 
give them ten minutes to think up an 
explanation of it; a prize for the best 
and poorest. Or weave them into 4 
continued story, each person in turn 
to tell a chapter about his _ ot it. 
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Pebbles 


She—How did you get insky? 
He—With a latchky.—F roth. 


Instinct is that subtle something 
which tells a woman she is always 
right.—London Opinion. 


“Yes, Miss Flipp, I’m continually 
breaking into song.” “If you’d ever get 
the key, you wouldn’t have to break 
in.”—Life. 


“Speaking of bathing in famous 
springs,” said the tramp to the tourist, 
“I bathed in the spring of ’86.”— 
Orange Peel. 


“Why don’t you get an alienist to 
examine your son?” 

“No, sir! An American doctor is 
good enough for me.” 


The Doctor—“I had a great many 
more patients this time last year; won- 
der where they have all gone?” 

His Wife—“We can only hope for 
the best, dear.” 


“Am yo’ daughter happily married, 
Mrs. Perkins?” 

“She sho’ is, Mrs. Lumley. She’s 
done got a husban’ dat’s skeered to 
death of her.”—Boston Transcript. 


“What do you think of the two can- 
didates?” 

“Well, the more I think of it the 
more pleased I am that only one of 
them can be elected.”—Michigan Gar- 
goyle. _ : 


Maud—Can you run a flivver? 

Beatrice—No indeed. 

Maud—Why, I thought you gradu- 
ated at an automobile school. 

Beatrice—So I did, but I only took 
the classical courses.—Life. 


“An awful thing has happened, fa- 
ther.” 

“My darling!” 

“I’m afraid you'll have to adopt a 
son.” 

“What the——! Who the——!” 

“I proposed to Freddie Chardmore 
last night, and he promised to be a 
brother to me.”—Blighty. 


A poor man had hardly been able to 
supply his wife and family with the 
necessaries of life until one day he 
struck it rich. 

“At last, my dear,” he said to his 
wife, “you will be able to buy yourself 
some decent clothes.” 

“T’ll. do nothing of the kind,” she 
said. “I’ll get the same kind the other 
women wear.”—Asheville Push. 


Lady Duff-Gordon was talking about 
the 1919 ball gown. 

“The V in the back,” she said, “‘is ac- 
tually open now clear down to the 
waist. It’s a shocking gown, as shock- 
ing as little Winnie’s text. 

“Winnie’s papa said to her one Sun- 
day at luncheon: 

“‘*Winnie, dear, what was the par- 
son’s text this morning?’ 

“‘Oh, papa,’ said Winnie, with a 
shocked look, ‘it was, “Abdomen, Ab- 
domen, my son Abdomen!”’” 
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Like Nut Bubbles 


Yet It’s Whole Wheat Puffed 


There lies the fascination of Puffed Wheat. 
The grains are light and airy—puffed to eight times normal 
They almost melt away. 
An hour of fearful heat has given them a taste like toasted 
nuts. 
Yet they are whole wheat. 
digestion is easy and complete. 
They supply whole-wheat nutrition as no other food can do. 


In lesser ways of cooking, the outer wheat coats pass largely 
undigested. 


size. 


Every food cell is exploded so 


Dozens of Delights 


The three Puffed Grains with their different flavors offer 
dozens of delights. 

They are not for breakfast only. Every home finds count- 
less uses for these nut-like, flimsy grains, 


Remember These Three 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the utmost in a food. With every 
food cell broken it is easy to digest. 

For luncheons, suppers and at bedtime there is nothing to 
compare with this dish. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs mixed with fruit adds a delicious 
blend. It adds what a light and dainty crust adds to shortcake 
or to pie. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs, crisped and lightly buttered, 
become a food confection. ; 

Have a dish ready when the children come from school. 
They will eat them like peanuts or popcorn. And they take the 
place of foods less healthful, less easy to digest. 

Millions of children are now enjoying Puffed Grains, but 
not half of them get enough. 

Every home should keep all three Puffed Grains on hand. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


To Make Royal Pancakes 


Our food experts have worked a nut-like taste. You can make 
for years to make an ideal pan- the finest pancakes ever tasted 
cake mixture. Now it is ready— with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. 
with Puffed Rice Flour = Add just milk or water. 
mixed in it. The ground for the flour is self-rais- 
Puffed Rice makes the ing. Order a- package 
pancakes fluffy and gives now. 





Corn 
Puffs 
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AGOOD FLORIDA 


(17c) LUNCHEON 


Along about Christmas time a little town 
in Florida held a Farmers’ Rally, and the 
Clubwomen were able to give the 500 per- 
sons in attendance a splendid Noon-lunch- 
eon, according to press reports—for 17 
cents per plate. Most of the articles ap- 
pearing on the Menu were home-grown. 


The High-Cost-of-Living today is bearing 
down most heavily on salaried folks—office 
managers, clerks, professional men, and 
others of that class. According to Brad- 
street’s, living costs stood last December 
at 131 per cent above pre-war level. Profit- 
eering, extravagance and inflation of the 
currency all have their effect, but the real, 
fundamental, underlying cause of our trou- 
bles is UNDER-PRODUCTION. 


Florida growers, however, need worry 
but little about their own living costs, 
when you consider the big prices they 
receive for luxuries shipped north in mid- 
winter. The Christmas _ strawberries 
brought them from 90c to $1.00 and as 
high as $1.46 per quart, after shipping and 
selling expenses were paid. In December 
Green String Beans brought close to $6,00 
per hamper in New York. Tomatoes 
shipped to Northern markets brought $2.75 
to $4.00 per crate, and Peppers $3.25. 


The Leesburg Commercial states: “We 
visited a twelve acre farm Saturday—ten 
acres in fruit and the crop sold on the 
trees this season for $10,000 cash. Cost 
of production was $1,100, leaving $8,900 
for interest on the investment—nearly 18 
per cent on a value of $5,000 per acre.” 


These are not “Pipe Dreams”; they are Florida 
Facts. Grove land that is at present in an uncul- 
tivated state will not last forever in Florida—note 
the lesson of California. I own and am offering 
for sale in Orange County some of the finest 
orange and trucking lands in the state. 


Truck gardeners near Orlando cleared as high 
as $1,500 an acre from head lettuce last year. ¢c 
have copies of their signed testimonial letters in 
our book. Many of these truck gardeners are 
Northern men and they know our summer climate 
is cool and more pleasant than in Northern states. 


Here is OPPORTUNITY reduced to its sim- 
plest terms. All you need is a moderate amount 
of capital and a little knowledge of farming. We 
will clear and cultivate your land on our fair and 
equitable TEN PER CENT ABOVE COST 
PLAN. Send for our Big Free Book—TWEN- 
TY ACRES AND PLENTY. It tells all about 
our dollar-an-acre monthly payments, sick and 
out of work clauses and other attractive features. 
Address Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. G!, Orla 


(NOTE: Mr. Wilson is Treasurer and princi- 
pal owner of the Produce Reporter C pate, Chi- 
cago, publishers of the “Blue Book,” which is to 
the Fruit and Produce Trade what Dun’s and 
Bradstreet are in other commercial fields.) 





Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BRONZE ienowat ssi 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN: POLACHEK 
BRONZE: &:IRON:@ 


482 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, NY. 











"The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $115 and $142 per hundred 
Returnable copy sent on request 
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A Number of Things | 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


This writing for the schools has got’ 
on my nerves. When I dropt the pro- 
fessorial chair to pick up the sanctum 
I thought I had shooken’ off the sharp 
eyes of undergraduate criticism but it 
was out of the frying pan into the elec- 
tric stove for me. I get roasted every 
time this page appears. I can’t talk 
about the anatomy of a chicken or of 
a phonograph but that somebody has 
a bone to pick with me. When I said 
that the homemade phonograph needles 
might be better than “the boughten 
ones” a Kentucky school girl wrote to 
politely inquire’ if “boughten” was* 
not obsolete as the dictionary said it 
was.” 

Sure,” my dear young lady, that’s 
why I used it. But when I lived in the 
Elizabethan Age—that is to say when 
I was a boy—we talked of “boughten 
candy” and one can’t stay grown up 
all the time. If you want precedents 
Tt might cite to you Southey and Cole- 
ridge, but instead I will ask you to read 
over the sentence aloud and see’ if it 
does not run more trippingly off the 
tongue with a “boughten” in it. That’s 
the main thing in writing English, to 
get the right swing to the sentence. 
You know that when you are having a 
dress fitted the main thing is to make 
it “hang right.’”* To get a proper roll 
and rhythm one may well use an un- 
usual word or alter the ordinary ar- 
rangement. 

Of course if I had said “store” 
needles I might have been accused of 
using a barbarism for it is undeniably 
“a word not English” altho it is Amer- 
ican. But the English have stuck to the 
-ten verb endings in many cases where 
we have dropt them. Sometimes the 
usage is dangerous. I have heard of 
a man who when he came into town was 
given a couple of opera tickets by his 
boss who had been unexpectedly called 
away. He telegraphed to his wife in the 
suburbs: “Have gotten seats for Ca- 
ruso tonight.” His wife getting a mes- 
sage reading: “Have got ten seats for 
Caruso tonight” supposed that he had 
fallen heir to his boss’s box. So she 
appeared at the entrance to the Metro- 
politan at 8:15 with eight of her most 
fashionable friends and the unlucky 
man had to mortgage all his jewelry 
to buy tickets from the speculators. 

Mnemonic rimes are sometimes use- 
ful in remembering rules. For instance 
this old spelling rime: 

I before e 

Except after e 

And when sounded as A 

As in neighbor and weigh 
works well except when one is con- 
fronted by an emergency such as seize 
and leisure. I can never forget the date 
of the discovery of America since I 
was taught as a child: 

Columbus sailed the dark blue sea 

In 1493. 

Or was it: 

Columbus sailed the ocean o’er 

In 1494, 

So when puzzled by the -ten verbs 
I say over to myself these lines ‘by the 


poet laureate of a town in which I once 
resided :° 
If all the pomes that I have written 
Were piled together in a pile, 
And with a lighted candle litten 
You’d see the flame for more’n a mile. 
But all the gold that I have gitten, 
For all the pomes that I have wrote 
Wouldn’t harm a little kitten 
If poured molten down its throat. 
Perhaps I should explain that the 
other editors gave me this page as a 
backyard to play in hoping that I might 
behave more properly when admitted 
to the front room. So classes in English 
are hereby warned that they read it 
at their own risk. This too long 
foughten” treaty controversy requires 
too careful attention. One must blow 
off steam somewhere. It would make a 
body” mad” if he had to pull up” and 
explain every time he used a seven- 
teenth or twenty-first century word." 
Still I can do it if I have to.” 


10r gotten. 

2Or shaken. 

*Or inquire politely. 

‘Or were. 

‘Or says it is. 

*See. Dictionary of New York Dialect. 

Or to see. 

8Or rightly. 

*I refer to Bill Nye of Laramie. See my biog- 
graphy in the Encyclopedia Britarinica, 12th 


edition. 


4An individual. 
2Vexed or angry. 


“That is to say, a word which has passed out 
of or not yet come into good usage. 
%Or have got to. 


**% 


Orators must beware of making 
odious comparisons with the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Because the Rev. Percy Stick- 
ney Grant of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York, likened the deported 
Russian anarchists to the Pilgrim 
Fathers he is denounced by a fellow 
churchman, the Rev. Gustav A. Cars- 
tensen of Holy Rood for besmirching 
the cross and defiling the pulpit. That 
may remind the reader of the time 
when President Eliot in a too generous 
speech at Salt Lake City compared the 
pilgrimage of the Mormons across the 
Great American Desert to the voyage 
of the Puritans across the Atlantic 
Ocean. The whole country—outside 
Utah—arose and hissed at him. 

This is truly the “land of the Pil- 
grims’ pride.” That means “the land 
that takes pride in the Pilgrims,” not 
that the Pilgrims would take any pride 
in the land if they saw it now. On the 
contrary they would be highly disgust- 
ed at such a godless nation and repent 
having founded it. We modern Ameri- 
cans have renounced their theology. 
We have abandoned their principles. 
We have repudiated their moral code. 
We make fun of their customs. We de- 
cline to study their philosophy. We will 
not listen to their sermons. The most 
we know about them is that they 
burned witches and that is not true. 
We get along quite peaceably with 
Episcopalians like the Reverends 
Grant and Carstensen and with Uni- 
tarians like Dr. Eliot, all of whom our 
pious forefathers would, to use their 
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own vigorous language, “spew out of 
their mouths” as they would anarchists 
and Mormons. We are getting away 
from the ideals of the Puritans as fast 
as we can. We refuse to imitate them— 
but, oh, how we admire them! We will 
eat turkey in their honor every year. 
We will raise money for a memorial to 
them. And we will not allow any one to 
speak disrespectfully of them. One of 
Dr. Grant’s critics calls it “blasphemy” 
to talk as he did about the Pilgrim 
Fathers. I am as fond of crowing over 
my Plymouth Rock ancestors as any- 
body, but I had not thought of them as 
divine beings. +44 


While the Senators are excited over 
the wording of Article 10 of the Treaty 
the artists are excited over the word- 
ing of Article 247. This demands that 
Germany deliver within six months 
from January 16, 1920: 
the leaves of the triptych of the Last 
.Supper, painted by Dierick Bouts, former- 
ly in the Church of St. Peter at Louvain, 
two of which are now in the Berlin Mu- 
seum and two in the Old Pinakotek at 
Munich. 

Now if the Belgians had a four- 
leaved triptych no wonder they were 
willing to fight to win it back. It be- 
longs in a dime museum alongside 
of Barnum’s “five-legged quadruped.” 
But we have often searched the grass 
for a four-leaved trifolium and found 
it and if the Treaty does not require 
anything more impossible of Germany 
than the restoration of the four leaves 
of a triptych it is better than some 
people think. it. 

One would imagine that after taking 
away four leaves from a triptych it 
would be a minus quantity. But no, 
Louvain still boasts of the main panel 
of it, the “Last Supper,” while the Ber- 
lin museum catalog lists the “Pass- 
over” and “Elijah in the Desert” and 
the Munich museum catalog lists 
“Abraham and Melchizedek” and the 
“Israelites Gathering Manna.” But 
these appear each to be two pictures on 
one panel, not two separate leaves as 
the Treaty has it. 


KKK 


Poetry is a matter of relativity. 
Those whose feet point in the opposite 
direction from ours see the seasons in 
another way. Here is the Sydney Bul- 
letin’s prize sonnet on February: 


FEBRUARY 
By S. Extiotr NAPIER 

The scorpion summer—ev’ry burnish’d 

scale 
Aflame with mortal agony and hate— 
Crawls, blind and frenzied, to his venom’d 

fate ‘ 
And stabs his life out with his arméd tail! 
The sun is brazen and the skies are mail ; 
The airy argosies bear dusty freight; 
And, see! The witches of the wind gyrate 
O’er that which, once so green, has grown 

so pale! 


But, ah! Tho February, burnt and bare, 

May claim—and take—his toll a little 
space, 

Above his wailing western winds that 
parch 

And thru the haze that weights his sad- 
den’d air, 

There comes a whisper of autumnal grace: 

There breathes a promise of the rains of 
March! 
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No Lather Seems Perfect 
Withouf Shavaid 


This new combination makes shaving easier, 48 a Free trial will 


convince. 
away with harshness. 


“The greatest advance in shav- 
ing comfort” is the unanimous 
verdict of men the nation over 
who have adopted Shavaid, the 
instant beard softener. 

Men who have tried every way 
to ease the harshness of the morn- 
ing shave, now agree that Shav- 
aid is the final de- 
velopment. And to 


And it saves time, keeps the skin in condition, does 
You, too, will be delighted with Shavaid. 


A soothing balm 
Note the instant effect of Shav- 
aid—how cooling, how pleasant! 
Then note how the lather stays 
moist and creamy. 
That usual “drawn,” smarting 
feeling is absent. 
Shavaid keeps the skin in prime 
condition — smooth, 





prove it to you, 
we'll send a free 
trial tube. 

Try it as others 
have, judge it your- 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 


firm, free from that 
tenderness and dry- 
ness which are 
caused by hot water 
and too much rub- 
bing. 


self. Note all that the lather. . 

it does to relieve | Saves time and trouble is . a 
the morning’s irk- —no hot water, no “rub- ili h 
enane Seale bing in” of the lather. my ea that no 
Protects the face : ~ er- ee are 
Quicker —skin remains firm and mecesseey: ollow- 
easier smooth. ing your shave, you 
Removes the ro 2 will experience im- 
pleasanter ee mediately a skin 
—harsh ways age the skin 

No need now to prematurely. softness, a pleasant 
apply hot towels | Replaces after-lotions glowing that you 


before shaving. 
That is a bad habit, 





—Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 


never knew before. 








anyway, for it 
brings the blood to 
the surface at the wrong time. 
Merely apply a thin coating of 
Shavaid over the beard. Then 
cover over with your favorite 
lather. 
But do not rub the lather in. 
That is unnecessary and it 
takes time. Shavaid saves all 
those moments of hot towel ap- 
plications and rubbing in the 
lather. 
Then shave, after thus apply- 
ing the Shavaid and lather. 
You'll be surprised! The 
razor responds so willingly. 
Pulling is minimized. Abra- 
sions are rare. 


A scientific 
preparation 
Shavaid was perfected after 
long scientific study and count- 
less experiments. It is the prod- 
uct of a company which for 25 
years has been inventing and 
perfecting new helps for mankind. 
_And we want you to try Shav- 
aid, so that you can experience 
this new delight. A free trial tube 
will be sent to you at once, if you 
mail the coupon below. Then af- 
ter proving the value of Shavaid, 
you can secure full size 
tubes from your druggist at 
Soc each. Or if he cannot 
supply you, we'll be glad to 
fill your order’ direct. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists — 50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 





BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to | 
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Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


}| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
> At Home 


mplete Conservatory Course 
bomen potas nd Feed a met es 
Paderewski Ses nears econd ook 


Anold lady, 72 years of 


will Cornet our FI FREE Cara 


Soa EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6205 Biegel- Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


Don’t Wear 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery 

relieves rupture, will be sent 
on —_ No obnoxious springs 








30 Days Trial 


We will prove its value 





or "MR. C. E. BROOKS 
b 

cil ckhnwca a a Brooks Rupture Appliance 

Send For Our Free Book ” oa (A a Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds an 
If you will describe the case ie ty draws the broken Da tonstner ae yen weed 
a ius im giving you a a broken limb, No salves. No lies. Durable, 
e information at once oy: Eheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. tents, Catalog and measure blanks 
| 64K | \dd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. mai free. Gnd nome and address today. 








Brooks Appliance Co., 490-6 State St., Marshall, Mich. 





















You Know at Least Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive a copy of THE 
INDEPENDENT with your compliments. If 
you will send their names and addresses by an 
early mail, we shall send the copies promeey. 


THE INDEPENDENT’ | 
119 West 40th Street Ss ep New York 
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The New Books 


To Understand Russia 


There are just two things to do if 
you want to have an opinion on the 
situation in Russia, read one book, no 
matter which one, and believe it im- 
plicitly, interpreting all newspaper 
items and all remarks of your friends 
in its light; or else read all the books 
on Russia. If you commit the fatal 
mistake of trying to get a broad point 
of view, if you once get beyond the one 
book, you are lost. You will have to 
read everything everybody writes 
about Russia, which will be utterly 
disastrous to your peace of mind, tho 
perhaps a good thing for the Russians 
for you may begin in some small meas- 
ure to understand them and that is 
the one point on which almost all 


must understand Russia. 

There are several new books on Rus- 
sia. Arthur Bullard’s The Russian 
Pendulum gives a good comprehensive 
view of the whole revolutionary move- 
ment. His idea is that the pendulum 
has swung from extreme autocracy 
under the Tsar thru a brief moment 
of real democracy at the beginning of 
the 1917 revolution to the other ex- 
treme of Bolshevist autocracy. He does 
not think it can stay there tho he is not 
bold enough to predict where it will 
swing next. Mr. Bullard was in Russia 
with the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion so he is naturally concerned with 
the attitude of the United States to- 
ward Russia. His plea is for a definite 
line of action. What line is not nearly 
so important as having one and stick- 
ing to it; then you can get somewhere, 
now you are simply wasting breath and 
time and energy. He also stresses 
America’s opportunity of appealing to 
Russia along educational lines. 

The demand for freer educational oppor- 
tunities in Russia is universal. This was 
the one subject on which we could always 
interest people in our American propa- 
ganda. They wanted to know all about our 
public schools. . . . If we wish for 
friendly relations with the New Russia, if 
we wish to popularize our ideals of gov- 
ernment there, there is no better means 
than the encouragement of Russian stu- 
dents in our institutions of learning. In no 
way could we do more “to help Russia” 
than by the establishment of a great schol- 
arship endowment which would attract 
Russian students to America to complete 
their technical training. The allotments 
would have to be sufficiently generous to 
cover the difference in cost between com- 
ing here and going to Germany. But no 
money could be better spent. 


Emile Vandervelde, whose Three 
Aspects of the Russian Revolution has 
recently been translated into English, 
writes of Russia with a lightness of 
touch which no Anglo-Saxon has so far 
achieved. He takes her seriously but 
not hard. With two other members of 
the Belgian Labor Party he made a 
brief trip to Russia in the spring and 
summer of 1917 to work against the 
tendency toward a separate peace, to 























lay the case of Belgium and the Bel- 
gian workmen béfore their. Russian 


writers about Russia agree: America 
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comrades and to discuss the question | 
of the International Conference at 
Stockholm. His observations on the po- 
litical, military and industrial aspects 
of the revolution are interesting. 

In Russia White or Red, Oliver M. 
Sayler considers the revolution from a 
new point of view. He is writing 
neither theory nor history, but “first 
hand impressions,” “personal experi- 
ences.” We had scores of similar books 
about the war in France, but from 
Russia they have been very few. Mr. 
Sayler, dramatic editor of The Indian- 
apolis News, went to Russia in the fall 
of 1917 with “the desire to study at | Ji \ IM a ul Vy Wipe 
first hand the most important theater \ e 7 ei Uy fee i if AN SN 
of our time before the pressure of \\\\\ | ‘. = SEN 
revolution should bear too harshly 
upon it; and the impulse to be in the 
most uncertain and interesting . and 
eventful place in the world.” His ac- 
count of that place is picturesque, vivid 
and very readable. 


The Russian Pendulum, by Arthur Bullard. 
Macmillan Co. Three Aspects of the Russian 
Revolution, by Emile Vandervelde. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London. Russia White 
or Red, by Oliver M. Sayler. Little, Brown & 


“You simply can’t whip 
your nerves like that!’ 














PUSHED to the wall by our wavering nerves, Wg 
some of us turn tostimulants for aid, orto 
treacherous bracers. They exact a heavy toll 
for the temporary lift they give. 

Not the goading whip of a stimulant, but the lasting 
help of a scientifically devised builder, a natural builder 
that actually adds to the substance of cells and tissues 
—this is the age Fs weary nerves peoe. — ~~ ne 
judge from the voluntary testimony of thousands of phy- 
pear is exactly what Sanatogen offers. As Richard , Gallienne, 
the writer, himself a grateful user of Sanatogen, says, 

“*Sanatogen is Dw mtoengy yee remedy. It professes no dishonest 
ibilities with nature does not lift you up one moment, to 
| oom you in the lurch the next. But what it does, it does for good. 

Give your nerves the constructive help they need today. Let Sanatogen 
help restore their balance, bringing better appetite, better digestion and 
more restful sleep. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes, $1.20 up. 
Awarded Grand Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, m, 1913. 


Write for interesting free booklet to 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 115 W. 18th St., New York City 
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Law for the Layman 


Business Law, by Alfred W. Bays, 
is a sort of “what to do before the 
doctor comes” for the man in the street 
or the office. In simple, primer, ques- 
tion and answer form it sets forth the 
main principles of law with which the 
average business man or woman comes 
into daily relationship: How is the 
transfer of a document of title effect- 
ed? What are the powers of a minor 
to contract? What is the status of a 
corporation outside the state creating 
it? and so forth and so forth. There is 
a brief but not inadequate index. It is 
a distinctly useful reference book. 

| eae” Law, by Alfred W. Bays. Macmillan 
















More Chronicles of America 


The best description of the Chroni- 
cles of America series, which is being 
published by the Yale University Press, 
would be to say that it is non-profes- 
sional but not amateur history. Many 
of the volumes are written by profes- 
sors of history, some by journalists 
and literary men, some by men of af- 
fairs, but in no case does the author 
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esting correlation between climate and | 
civilization. Thus he points out, of the 
Iroquois, who lived in the stimulating | 
climate south and east of the Great 
Lakes, “They were so energetic that 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
BELGIUM 


A Fascinating 
Story 


It tells how Belgium became a na- 
tion and relates 


Her Part In the Great 
War 


Written by a Belgian Historian 
LEON VAN DER ESSEN of the 
University of Louvain 


If you would understand the reasons 
for the heroic part Belgium played in 
the world war, learn something of the 
history of this brave nation. 


It was this glorious past that inspired 
the little Belgian army to fling itself 
against the might of all Germany. 
Red-blooded Americans will read this 
vivid narrative of Belgium’s history 
with pleasure. 

New Enlarged Edition, $1.50, post- 

paid $1.65. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PEACE 
TREATIES 

By ArtHur Pearson Scott, Assistant 
Professor of History, University of 
Chicago. This book will give you an 
understanding of the causes, elements, 
and purposes of the negotiations during 
and after the great war. It is a compre- 
hensive explanation of the Treaty of 
Peace—a book of vital importance to 
American citizens who are interested 
in their country’s welfare. 

Ready in May. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 
A Short History of Japan. By Ernest 

W. CLEMENT. New impression ready 

March 15. $1.50, postpaid $1.60. 


THE NEW ITALIAN SERIES 


Edited by Ernest H. Witkins. This 
is a new series for students of the lan- 
guage and literature. It consists of a 
grammar, a reader, and annotated edi- 
tions of novels and plays. 


A. First Italian Book. By Ernest H. 
Witkins and RupotpH ALrTrRoc- 
CHI. 150 pages, 12 mo. Ready 
August I. 

B. Italian Reader. Ey Ernest H. Wit- 
KINS and RupotpH ALTROCCHI. 
150 pages, 12mo. Ready Septem- 
ber I5. 

C. Giacosa, Tristi Amori. By Rv- 
DOLPH ALTROCCHI and B. M. 
Woopprince. Ready May 15. 


Do any of these Subjects Interest Y ou? 


0 Economics 
(1) Nature Study for Teaching-Training Classes 
0 Correlated Mathematics for High Schools 
and Junior Colleges 
0 Fhe Study of Literature 
iology 
© Earth Science 
D Physical Science 
0) Sociology 
(0 Graded Lessons for Sunday School 
0 Religion and Theology 
After checking he subjects that interest 
you, fill in and mail to 
The University of Chicago Press, 
5751 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: 
WOR ciccincd borne cadabnes eqecabecdces este 
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people of the region from New York 
to Chicago now pursue their business 
enterprizes.” The failure of the In- 
dians to develop a civilization of Euro- 
pean level is traced to the absence of 
domestic animals and of iron imple- 
ments for agriculture. 

The volumes of the Chronicles of 
America which have most recently ap- 
peared represent every period of 
American history, for the order of 
publication is not strictly chronologi- 
cal. Colonial days are represented by 
Charles Andrews’s Colonial Folkways 
and Sydney Fisher’s The Quaker Col- 
onies; the rise of nationalism in the 
early Republic is depicted in Edward 
Corwin’s study of John Marshall and 
the Constitution, Constance Skinner’s 
Pioneers of the Old Southwest, deal- 
ing with the era of Daniel Boone, and 
Frederic Ogg’s account of The Reign 
of Andrew Jackson. For the period 
since the Civil War Walter Fleming 
has written the story of reconstruc- 
tion in The Sequel of Appomattox and 
Henry Jones Ford has recounted The 
Cleveland Era. Particularly interest- 
ing is Mr. Ford’s judgment of the 
failure of Congressional government 
in the United States: 

Somehow the American Congress fails 
to produce capable statesmen. It attracts 
politicians who display affability, dexter- 
ity, and eloquence, but who are lacking in 
discernment of public needs and in ability 
to provide for them, so that power and 
opportunity are often associated with 
gross political incompetency. The solutions 
of the great political problems of the 
United States are accomplished by trans- 
ferring to Washington men like Hayes and 
Cleveland whose political experience has 
been gained in other fields. 

The Path of Empire, by Carl Rus- 
sell Fish, is a history of American 
colonial expansion and foreign policy 
from Monroe to John Hay, with par- 
ticular reference to the results of the 
war with Spain. Mr. Fish shrewdly 
contrasts the light-hearted enthusiasm 
with which we entered on the Spanish 
war with the grim solemnity of our 
participation in the Great War; a 
generation of world responsibilities 
having educated us in the meantime 
to the meaning of international rela- 
tions and the needs of military pre- 
paredness. In 1898 “The atmosphere 
of the country was one of a great na- 
tional picnic where each one was ex- 
pected to carry his own lunch,” and 
“The navy was dogged by press dis- 
patch boats which revealed its every 
move.” 

Prof. Shepherd’s account of The 
Hispanic Nations of the New World 
covers the wars for independence of 
the twenty republics south of us, the 
outstanding figures of the “age of the 
dictators,” and the emergence of some 
few Latin American states to real con- 
stitutional government. It was a dif- 
ficult task to keep an even course of 
narrative for so many different na- 
tions with their individual histories 
and characteristics without neglecting 
some nations altogether or else swamp- 
ing the book with masses of local de- 
tail, but the just medium has been 
preserved thruout. 
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The Man’s Continent, by Ellsworth 
Huntington. Colonial Folkways, by Charles 
M. The Quaker Colonies, by Syd- 
ney e Fiber. Pioneers of the Old Southwest, 
by Constance L. Skinner. The Reign of An- 
drew Jackson, by Frederic A. Ogg. The Se- 
quel of —- 9p by Walter L. Fleming. 
ward S. Corwin. The Cleveland Era, by 
Henry Jones Ford. The Path of Empire, by 
Carl Russell Fish. The Hispanic Nations of 
the New World, by William R. Shepherd. 
Yale University Press. 


Daughters of the Four Hundred 


Margaret Schuyler’s father read Balzac 
and collected etchin r was it dry 
points? his friends often asked. Her mother 
had undergone seventeen surgical opera- 
tions (five of them of the sort known as 
major) and her conversational tendencies 
may therefore be considered as having been 
sufficiently described, I think. She was a 
charmingly pretty person, her mother—in 
spite of the operations—and one of the five 
best-dressed women in New York. For two 
yeais she never touched meat in any form; 
for eighteen months she avoided starch; 
there was one summer when she gave up 
fruit acids entirely. You can see that she 
was thoroly modern and well-informed. 

This is Josephine Daskam Bacon and 
it is very entertaining. She keeps it up 
with a surprising degree of evenness 
and she practically never overdoes it. 
Square Peggy is a collection of ten 
tales concerned chiefly with how girls 
who didn’t fit the round holes into 
which they were born found their own 
particularly square ones. All of the 
stories have utterly preposterous plots 
which doesn’t prevent them from be- 
ing exceedingly amusing, tho it seems 
almost a pity to spread so much clever 
social satire over such flimsy struc- 
tures. One is inclined to suspect Mrs. 
Bacon of being a bit lazy, of thinking 
that she can “get away with” a poor 
story if she tells it well enough—and 
really, you know, she can. 


Square Peggy, by Josephine Daskam Bacon. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The Good Old-Fashioned Way 


There are some people you would 
never think of asking to dine with you, 
but if you both happen to drop into 
the same restaurant about 7 o’clock 
you can spend a very pleasant evening 
together. Which is exactly the way we 
feel about Archibald Marshall. We 
should never think of buying one of his 
books, but if we found it, for instance, 
on a guest-room bed-side table we 
might be late to breakfast the next 
morning. His latest novel is Sir Harry. 
It might, perhaps, be called a war 
novel, inasmuch as the war begins be- 
fore the story is fairly launched and 
is responsible for its conclusion, but 
its strong wind barely ruffles the sur- 
face of the quiet life at Royd Castle. 
The story goes tranquilly and rest- 
fully on its way. Sir Harry is a like- 
able lad, tho at times almost too noble. 
His proud, aristocratic grandmother, 
his shallow, selfish little mother, the 
tutor, the artist and the three girls 
are well drawn, but the best charac- 
ter in the book is the clergyman-nov- 
elist who wrote to his wife: 

I must confess that I was gratified when 
Mrs. Brent, who had not taken much part 
in the conversation, said, “I have read all 
your books, Mr. Grant, and. think they aré 
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lovely. So touching!” This is the sort of 
compliment that I value. It is to the simple 
mind that I make my appeal, and Mrs. 
Brent is quite evidently of a lower class 
of intelligence than those about her. 

It is in this sort of gentle satire that 
Mr. Marshall is at his best and really 
justifies Professor Phelps in compar- 
ing him with Trollope. But he seems 
to lose his sense of humor when he 
writes of love or strong emotion and 
he never, never, never leaves anything 
to your imagination. 

~ aie by Archibald Marshall. Dodd, Mead 


More “Beautiful: Nonsense” 


It is utterly useless to argue about 
E. Temple Thurston. You find him 
either a pure joy or rather dull and 
silly nonsense. If it is the latter it is 
not worth while to attempt to convert 
you, one can simply pity you. Where- 
fore it is a waste of time to write crit- 
icism of E. Temple Thurston at all. 
If you found delight in “The City of 
Beautiful Nonsense” you will find de- 
light in The World of Wonderful Real- 
ity, its sequel. If the first book bored 
you, the second will. If you have never 
read Temple Thurston try The World 
of Wonderful Reality. It is worth the 
risk; you may turn out to be one of 
those people who “love to dream a 

‘moment in a sleepless world,” who 
“need to get away from the insomnia 
of facts.” 


The World of Wonderful Reality, by E. 
Temple Thurston. D. Appleton & Co. 


Just People 


Is your laundress a yellow primrose 
to you or is she something more? Life 
will be infinitely more interesting if 
you can develop her beyond the prim- 
rose stage. This is the theory on which 
most character studies and little 
sketches of people are written. It is a 
-good theory. Everyone ought to be able 
to write that kind of character study 
for himself, but whether you can or 
can’t they are interesting to read 
provided only that they are fairly well 
done. Robert Cortes Holliday does them 
fairly well, tho very nearly damns 
them with the painful title, Peeps at 
People. “Peeps” is in a class with that 
most horrible of modern magazine 
words, “wee.” These peeps are brief 
sketches of the forgetful tailor, the 
nice man, the wife of the tenant of the 
second floor front and their kindred. 
Mr. Holliday has the right idea, but 
he is a little forced in his style, not 
quite spontaneous in his humor, un- 
pleasantly self conscious. He seems to 
have determined that he would write 
and then looked about for subjects. 
Broome Street Straws, which are es- 
says on things literary and otherwise, 
chiefly otherwise, has the same faults 
—minus the one of title—and has them 
rather more virulently. 

In Dust of New York Konrad Ber- 
covici has written character studies 
elaborated often into dramatic little 
stories. There is a type for nearly 
every nation of the world as they are 
gathered in New York, “The Newly- 
Rich Goldsteins,” “How the Ibanezes 
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The Army and 
Religion 
Preface by the Bishop of Winchester 


PUBLISHED 
FEB. 1 


Perhaps, as never before, the British 
Army during the Great War represent- 
ed a sort of cross-section of the nation’s 
life. Here, then, was an exceptional 
opportunity for an enlightening analysis 
of an army that represented the life of 
the men of the nation itself. 

“It would be difficult to present the 
religious revelation and results of the 
war more skillfully and judiciously than 
they are presented in this report.”— 

Robert E. Speer. Cloth, $2.00 


God and the Struggle 
for Existence PUL SHES 
B. H. STREETER 


A simple, straightforward assertion, 
based on both biology and history, of 
the solid grounds we have for “the 
larger hope’—a reaffirmation in these 
days of persistent questioning, of the 
fundamental relation of God to the uni- 
verse and to the individual life. 


Cloth, $1.50 
That One Face 4,VO7ABLE 
RICHARD ROBERTS 
A series of reading studies for twelve 
weeks marked by spiritual insight, intel- 
lectual keenness, and literary skill, 
which show the distinctive impression 
made by Jesus on ten of the world’s 
great poets and prophets and thus “help 
men and women to reach a true judg- 
ment about Jesus” for themselves. 


Cloth, $1.25 

HAS COMMAND 
Between Two “45 COMMANDED 
Worlds ATTENTION 


JOHN HESTON WILLEY 


“The Great Adventure” has called 
millions of young men in the past few 
years, giving new emphasis to the old 
questions of death and the hereafter. 
This fearless and unconventional dis- 
cussion throws a renewed light from the 
Bible on some of the eternal mysteries. 

Cloth, $1.25 


Harry Emerson FOSDICK’S 
** Everyday Life’’ books which 
continue their phenomenal 
appeal: 


Thin paper, art leather cloth, round 
cornered, pocket size edition. 


The Meaning of Prayer, - $ .90 
The Meaning of Faith - - 1.10 
The Manhood of the Master .90 
The Christian Citizenship . 


Training 
A NEW, fourfold program for boys 


—of unusual interest to all leaders of 
boys, and to parents. 


Write for illustrated 
descriptive circular 


The mark of a book written to meet a need 


Constructive and Challenging 
Publications 


of Religious Leaders of Today 









Religion Among 78503" 72. 
American Men 


As revealed by a searching study of 
conditions in the American army. 
First-hand information on the real 
attitude of the American soldier to 
Christian life and organized Christian- 
ity. A challenge to the Church. 
Cloth, $1.50 


the Religious Outlook’’—consisting of such men 
as: 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
GEORGE W. COLEMAN 

W. H. P. FAUNCE 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
CHARLES 8S. MACFARLAND 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS MACKENZIB 
SHAILER MATHEWS 
ROBERT E. SPEER 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


Missionary Outlook in the 
Light of the War ?U®5/SHED 


Also by the Committee on the War 
and the Religious Outlook. 

A presentation, by recognized ex- 
perts, of the missionary enterprise as 
the fullest expression of noblest ideals 
in the World War, the changed outlook 
in practically every mission field, and 
the new light thrown on missionary 
principles and policies. 

Cloth, $2.00 


Two 1919 ‘‘Everyday Life’’ 
books which hace been 
notably suc 


Building on Rock 
HENRY KINGMAN 


Thin paper, art leather cloth, round cornered, 
pocket size. .90. 

A thoughtful book, which seeks to 
meet the demand of our day for reality 
in religion by studying what Jesus 
showed to be essential to a life built 
on eternal foundations. Arranged for 
daily reading and study during 10 
weeks. 


Marks of a World Christian 
DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING 
Thin paper, art leather cloth, round cornered, 
pocket size, .90. 


An analysis of “the mind which each 
Christian should bring to bear upon the 
world,” which comes with an unusually 
fresh and vigorous appeal in these days 
when we hear much of world citizen- 
ship and need to realize that we must 
be world Christians if Christians at all. 
Arranged for daily reading and study 
during 9 weeks. 





Ask your book- 
store or write to 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
us 347 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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Intelligent 
Selfishness 


A Business 
Builder 


By Montague Ferry 


A new book for the 
American business 
man who is looking 
for a practical plan 
which will contrib- 
ute to the further 
success of his own 
business and go a 
long way toward 
solving the problem 
of organizing Amer- 
ican business to 
meet world wide 
competition. 


I am pleased to endorse this 
book and the principle of 
which it treats. 


The Foulds Milling Company 


Note: This book may be 
had from your bookseller, or 
direct by mail from the pub- 
lisher. Price, One Dollar. 


Laurence C. WoopwortTH 
Maker and Publisher of Books 


500 Sherman Street 
Cuicaco, U.S.A. 
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Love,” “All in One Wild- Roumanian 
Song,” “The Tragedy of Afghan’s Liv- 
ing Rug,” and so on. They make New 
York a bigger, a stranger and more 
fascinating place than ever. The man 
who saw these people saw them not 
only with keen interest and under- 
standing but with humor, with emo- 
tion and with a vivid sense of the dra- 
matic. 


Peeps at People, Broome Street Straws, by 
Robert Cortes Holliday. George H. Doran 
Co. Dust of New York, by Konrad Berco- 
vici. Boni & Liveright. 


“The Sober, Cleanliving, 
Struggling Bohemia of Today” 


Strong-minded indeed, quite lacking 
in curiosity and undoubtedly a very 
dull sort, is the person who can read 
the title and first sentence of one of 
Leonard Merrick’s stories and not go 
on to the end. For instance: 

“The Man Who Understood Women”’— 

Nothing had delighted Wendover so much 
when his first book appeared as some re- 


viewer’s reference to “the author’s knowl- 
edge of women.” 


“The Laurels and the Lady”— 


When Willy Childers was sent to the 
Cape, he went to the last country on the 
face of the habitable globe to which he 
was suited. . 
“The Favorite Plot”— 


The financier was cracking walnuts when 
the curate arrived. 

“A Letter to the Duchess”’— 

“You said to me last night, Duchess, 
‘you are a great musician, Socoloski, but 
a great musician may be a great fool!” 

And the beauty of it is that the 
stories fulfil the promise of their be- 


|ginnings. Once in a while the plots 


are a bit knocked about so that their 
endings are either obvious or forced 
but skill in characterization, humor 
and irony are never lacking. There is 
always charm in the telling, there is 
always a perfection of finish which is 
never obtrusive but always a delight. 
As William J. Locke says in his en- 
thusiastic introduction: 

In none is there a word too little or a 
word too much. Everywhere is 
seen the firmness of outline which only 
comes by conviction of truth, and the light 
and shade which is only attained by a man 
who loves his art. 


The Man Who Understood Women and Other 
Stories, by Leonard Merrick. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


America in the War 


Two recent popular histories of the 
recent conflict bear the title The Story 
of the Great War. Under this title Pro- 
fessor Roland G. Usher of Washington 
University, St. Louis, has written a 
very readable and picturesque account 
of the war. The book has nothing in 
common with the original and distinc- 
tive, if sometimes eccentric, diplomatic 
studies, such as Pan-Germanism, by 
which the author is best known to the 
public. His present work does not stray 
at all from the conventional account 
of military events and stands apart 
from the mass of war journalism only 
in the clarity and verve of its style. 
There are some good illustrations, in- 
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cluding French and German war car- 
toons. W. S. Braithwaite’s book of the 
same title is intended for children, 
written in the rambling and discoursive 
manner characteristic of histories of 
this class. 

Frederick Palmer’s account of Our 
Greatest Battle covers a more limited 
field with greater thoroness. It deals ex- 
clusively with the final phase of Ameri- 
can military activity: the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne campaign. The author, however, 
does not confine his description to the 
battle front; there are interesting chap- 
ters on the Service of Supply and other 
agencies that worked behind the 
trenches and a long discussion, which 
will probably provoke some comment, 
on the professional jealousy of some 
West Point officers toward the new 
men in posts of authority. No book has 
given a completer picture of the Ameri- 
can war machine at work in every part 
at the final crisis of the war. 

Our War with Germany, by Profes- 
sor John Spencer Bassett of Smith Col- 
lege, devotes relatively little attention 
to the purely military side of the war. 
Nearly half of the work is devoted to 
the diplomatic history of our contro- 
versy with Germany and to the admin- 
istrative preparations made at Wash- 
ington for the conduct of the war. At 
the end of the book there is a well-bal- 
anced account of the Peace Conference. 
The point of view of the author thru- 
out is that of a defender of the Wilson 
administration against its critics in 
Congress. The brief account of our 
army in France is judiciously handled, 
but the chief importance of the book is 
the account of the executive and legis- 
lative measures carried thru by the 
President in the furtherance of the 
war; summarizing information not so 
easily available elsewhere to the stu- 
dent of America’s war. 


The Story of the Great War, by Roland G. 
Usher. Macmillan Co. The Story of the Great 


War, by W. S. Braithwaite. Stokes & Co. 


Our Greatest Battle, by F 


rederick Palmer. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Our War with Germany, 


by John Spencer Bassett. Alfred Knopf. 


The League and the Teuton 


Mathias Erzberger’s work on The 
League of Nations is now available in 
the English translation of Bernard 
Miall. Herr Erzberger is not an aca- 
demic dreamer but a very practical 
politician, the leader of the “Center” 
or Catholic Party in the German Na- 
tional Assembly, and his views are 
typical of the sensible, prosaic, moder- 
ate republicans who are now in the 
saddle in Germany. The book was 
written for a German audience, short- 
ly before the German military collapse, 
and this fact must be remembered if 
the reader is not to be offended by the 
“demand” for an enlarged German 
colonial domain in Africa and other 
sentiments which are now outside prac- 
tical politics. 

It is all the more creditable that 
even before the armistice so con- 
servative and nationalistic a German 
should rebuke the whole militarist 
trend of German policy, demand limita- 
tion of armaments, denounce the in- 
vasion of Belgium as a crime which 
must be expiated, and welcome the 
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declarations of President Wilson and 
Lord Grey in favor of a League of 
Nations. 

After citing historic proposals for 
the League of Nations (with particu- 
lar emphasis, of course, on the Ger- 
man pacifist, Immanuel Kant) and the 
practical steps which have already 
been taken in international codpera- 
tion, Herr Erzberger outlines his own 
plan. The scheme here given, which 
corresponds in great part to the of- 
ficial German proposals concerning 
a League of Nations, is more dras- 
tic than the Covenant enacted at 
Paris and the Senate might have had 
more excusable compunctions about 
entering into it. Any nation may join 
the League, but once joined may never 





- Pw. L- DOUGLAS BEGAN THE DAY 
leave it. ; . 90U; % \ V4 MILKING THE COW AND ENDED IT 
The League of Nations “guarantees A Wa fam \ i eaten” a ameea 
the territorial possessions of every ——___-—s SS 


— 
one of the League States, as well — Z ? (eee 
as the undisturbed possession of their ; 
colonies”; a requirement which makes 
“Article X” seem tame indeed. Arbi- 
tration is obligatory in all cases. The THE SHQGEVE Ws 500 & on vy 
decisions of the League are enforced | goo \! 
by “complete and unmitigated ostra- —_ — — & 10 — SHOES . 
cism” of the offending nation; with | |§j| W.L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 
































military force added to economic pres- wearer at one eet All middlemen’s and ap vengeaye Rew are 
sure if a League State is wantonly at- eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
tacked. It is remarkable that Germany, best shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 
so long the enemy of arbitration, limi- the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
tation of armament, and pacific meth-| |) comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 
ods of diplomacy should now be will- orm io ot of e quality of W. L. Douglas ‘product is 
ing to place such drastic restrictions S ome * ‘a protection agaiaae high is Bana ten by more Cony pt 
on national sovereignty in the name prices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
of world peace. Perhaps effecting this one example of the constant endeavor styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
h . h : rd h of of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- of America. They are made in a well- 
change is the greatest triumph o ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
America and the Allies. his pledge that they are the best in the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
i The League of Nations, by Mathias Erzber- materials, workmanship and style — under the direction and supervision of ex- 
ger. Henry Holt. sible to produce at the price. ‘to eae men, all working with an honest 
every pair go the ee 0 ——— bape mya to make bay best a for 
. ears experience making shoes e price money can buy. retail 
Another Masefield Poem tin back to the time wn WwW. L. prices are the — 4 poinan 2 Vinny They 
Reynard the Foz, the first poem pub- —_ was a lad of seven, pegging yaw oa San Francisco than they 
lished since the war by John Masefield, ‘W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
is a long narrative which falls into two besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot suppl 
parts, not very closely connected. The ou, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
first, reminding the reader of Chaucer’s on dhage— ems plate steno Somigemelar iin damaaa. ny 
“Prologue,” sketches vigorously the anges upon having W. fa SHOE COMPARY, 
preparations for the hunt or catalogs | ||} — SEW ARE Go wee BUOCETON ~~ MASS, 
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it. The second is a straightfowr?d | ——= —_—_——————————————————— 
narrative of the chase itself, in which 
the fox is the center of attention, and 


the carefully drawn persons of the St th Leak Th t K Y P 
i Pisin ager’ yen aa |] SLOP Uh Leaks Lat Keep Lou Foor 


wind and running water, a poem that 











sin 4 ax ae ee ¢ th Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how 

English fel ds vite d aed peo nl : large or how small your income you will never save as much as you should 
wr " : 

poem in which the broad sweep of coun- until you get the knack. 


try and the homely details of inn-yard 
and brookside are alike suggested with 
that skilled, yet apparently naive artis- 
try which marks Masefield’s work. In 


If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which 
our household finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. 
The truth, whether we admit it or not, is that very few families know where 


the hunt are men and women of types their money goes. At the end of each year we find ourselves little better off, 
which he loves to present—full-blooded if any, than. at the beginning. We have earned $800 or $1,500 or. $5,000, yet 
passionate, some of them cruel, some practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is we have nothing to 
of them keenly alive to beauty, but all show for it! 
of i ing. ° ° 

Sen eee cutie: eaten New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 


of being a relatively early piece of 
work. It was almost certainly written 
before the war, probably before “The 
Everlasting Mercy.” Can it be that the 


Masefield of “Lollingdon Downs” is not THE INDEPENDENT 


writing today? 119 West 40th Street New York City 
a ay A the Fox, by John Masefield. Mac- 
millan e 


If you are interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the 
Leaks That Kept Us Poor.” 
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| a eegaagatan of people how to 
rofit on listed stocks 
Write for this week’s 


liberal return. 
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PAY MENTS 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends 
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CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
50 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 












DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


CONVERTING Ff OOR AND ot HALF PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


Coupons pon “alae bond: poll by their 
terms on March 1, 1920, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New Re or in Boston, 
be paid in New York by Bankers Trust 


pany 16 Wall wien, 
. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


CONVERTIBLE po A PER CENT. GOLD 





Coupons from these bon payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1920, at the office or agenc 
of the Company in low York or in Boston, will 
be paid in as York by Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall mer 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





MERG LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


New York, February 17, 1920. 
Dividend’ 


A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the ig stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on March 31, 1920, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on March 3, 1920 The Transfer 
Books will not be closed, 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 





To Holders of 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE 8: GRAPH CO, 
Temporary Three Year 6 Per Cent. Gold Notes, 
Due October 1 
On. and after February "ss, 1920, Temporary 
Notes of the above issue may be presented to 
the Corporate Trust Department of Bankers Trust 
Company at 16 Wall Street, New York City, for 
the purpose of exchange for Permanent En- 
graved Notes of this issue, Temporary Notes 
will be received between the hours of 10 and 12 
a. m, and the Permanent Engraved Notes will 
be delivered in exchange therefore between the 
hours of 10 a. m. and 3 p, m. of the day — 
ing the presentation of the temporary note: 
a TRUST COMPANY, Trustee, 
H, F. WILSON, Jr., Vice President, 





AMERICAN CAN CO 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. been declared on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable April 1, 1920, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business, 

17, 1920. Transfer Books will remain 
open. ecks mailed. 


_R. H. ISMON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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. Prove that the article has, 


. Write 


. Explain orally, as 


. The Strike Epidemic. 
M.P. 


. Competition Is the Death of Trade. 


. Explain the sentence: 


. Explain the sentence: 


vi. 
. If the proposed retention of the Turks in 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


NGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
. A Message from the United States Gov- 
ernment. By Edwin T. Meredith. 
In one short paragraph summarize the 
principal thought that the writer presents. 


or does not 
have, a clearly conceived plan. 
Does the article have a satisfactory intro- 
duction ? 


. Is the pone so formed that it increases in 


emp 

ri original short story that will 
show how the inefficient work of a grocer’s 
boy aids in increasing the cost of living. 


. Write an account of a chance meeting of 


a farmer, a railroad man, a commission 
merchant, a wholesale merchant, a retail 
merchant, and a driver of a delivery wagon. 
Give the important parts of the conversa- 
tion at the meeting. Add to your account of 
the meeting some of your own opinions on 
the subjects they. 


discuss. 
. Present arguments that will tend to prove 


the truth of the proposition: “The farmer’s 
problems are also the problems of all busi- 
ness men.” 

if to a group of farmers, 
how a farmer may gain Government aid. 


. Explain the meaning of the last sentence 


of the article. 


. Imagine that an artist has asked you to 


suggest another drawing to illustrate the 
article. Write a description of the drawing 
that you suggest. 


By C. A. Mc- 
Curdy, K.C., 


. What figure of speech is employed in the 


explanatory sentences that follow the title? 
Prove that the figure is well formed. 
Does the account of the characteristics of 
the English people as given -in the article 
harmonize with the account of the char- 
acteristics of the English as given in Irv- 
ing’s “Sketch Book”? 


. Express in well-formed sentences the most 


important points made in the article. 


. El Dorado. By Edwin Markham. 


. Write a picturesque, poetically-worded de- 


scription of “El Do 


. Write a short story that will tell clearly 


and interestingly about the search for “El 
Dorado.” 


’ Explain how the poem is related to the 


legend of “‘E] Dorado.” 


. Prove that the thought of the poem is ap- 


plicable to modern life. 


. Compare or contrast the poem with Poe’s 


“Eldorado. 


- We'll All Take a Flight. 


By Lawrence 
La Tourette Driggs. 


. Explain why the title is particularly good. 


Write a series of attractive titles for school 
compositions. 

Give a talk in which you explain in what 
respects the airplane has nm impro 

Write a short story, of the Jules Verne 
type, telling about the use of atrplenes in 
the future. 

Draw from the article at least one propo- 
sition suitable for debate. 


By 
Edwin E. Slosson. 


. Define the following words: decades, mani- 


festly, antithesis, unprecedented, embargo, 
stringent, irrational. 
“The devil most ap- 


pears as an angel of light when he uses 
the word ‘free.’” 

“In a universe of 
law and order absolute freedom is insanity.” 


. Explain how the article is related to what 
‘Bolshevism.” 


is called ‘ 
Clvilization’s Surrender to Barbarism. 


Europe and the spoliation of Armenia were 
confirmed by the Supreme Council, why 
would such an act (a) give the lie to the 
underlying principles and purposes of the 
League of Nations; (b) reduce every in- 
ternational covenant and agreement to 
scraps of paper; (c) expose governments 
to the ridicule and contempt of peoples 


everywhere; (d) and make another war, 
in the not distant future, inevitable? Ex- 
plain orally. 


. Why is it the duty of the United States to 


see that such a thing not happen? 
orally. 


Explain 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


- The Labor Problem—‘“The Strike Epi- 
demic,” “‘Labor Politics,’”’ “At a Dead 
lock,’”’ “The Republic of Goodyear.” 


1, Show that in some respects, the labor or- 
ganizations in this country and in England 
are contending for the same things. That. 
in some respects, they are working along 
different lines. 

2. “The British labor movement is becoming 
a Socialist party, a Syndicalist party... 
a Bolshevist party.” Distinguish between the 
three things. What evidence the 
author offer in proof of his assertion? 

‘8. Outline briefly the history of the coal mine 
controversy in England. Compare this con- 
troversy with the one in this country. 

4. On what grounds are the labor organiza- 
tions opposing the recently Rail- 
road Law? What suggestions for handling 
the situation do the labor leaders offer? 

5. Does the Goodyear plan and other similar 
— ee the difficulty which Mr. McCurdy 
outlines 


ll. Competition Is the Death of Trade. 


1. Why, according to Dr. Slosson, is the old 
controversy between “free and 
“protectionists” no longer a vital issue? 

2. Explain the statement: “The antithesis to 
‘free trade’ is not ‘protection’ or ‘tariff’ 
but ‘regulated trade.’ ”’ 

8. Explain the statement: “Free trade was 
the last surviving offshoot of the old laissez 


faire ... philosophy of the mid-Victorian 
era,” 
4. “England. . xi..f now been forced prac- 


tically to - her former [free 
trade] policy.” oh "What “has brought about 
the change? What new policy is England 
now adopting? 

5. “Neither competition nor combination 
ought to be extinguish ete. com- 
promize between the two does Dr. Slosson 
suggest ? 


lll. The Crucial Question of the War. 


1. Give the facts which justify the statement 
that the question out of which the Great 
War arose was the ownership of territory 
east of the Adriatic. 

2. What were the terms of the Pact of Lon- 
don? a did this agreement interfere 
with the hopes of Serbia? 

3. What was the basis of the so-called “Wilson 
line” ? What changes in this line were pro- 
posed by the compromize of January 97? 

4. State as clearly as you can: the grounds for 
the Italian claims. For the Yugoslavic 
claims. 

IV. Another Whisky Rebellion? 


1. Look up the history of the “Whisky Re 
bellion” of 1794. In what respect is the 
Whisky Rebellion in Iron County, Michigan, 
similar to the one in Pennsylvania in 1794? 

2. On what grounds will Rhode Island and 
New Jersey attack the constitutionality of 
the eighteenth amendment? 

3. “The issue of prohibition... is rapidly 
becoming a constitutional struggle over the 
balance of power between Federal and local 
authority.” Is there any historical prece- 
dent for such a struggle? In the light of 
history, how will the struggle probably end? 


V. Don’t Give Up the Ships. 


1. On what grounds was the proposed sale of 
ex- passenger ships opposed? Why 
was Mr. Payne anxious to sell the chive? 
Which side in the controversy, in your 
judgment, was right? 

2. By what right does the United States re- 
tain title and ownership in these vessels? 

3. Look up in some standard Year Book the 
statistics of American shipping for the past 
four or five years. conclusions do you 
draw from these statistics? 


Vi. Soviet Russia from Sea to Sea. 


1. Compare the present extent of Soviet Rus- 
sia with the extent of Russia under the 
Czar. What states have been created out of 
the lost provinces? 

2. If Soviet Russia concludes peace with 

Lithuania and Poland how will the rest of 
Europe be affected? 

3. If Panes five countries mentioned in this ar- 
ti to reopen trade with Russia 
what ‘oatien will the Allies probably take? 
The United States? 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The year 1919 was the most productive in the Equitable’s history. 
NEW INSURANCE issued and paid for in 1919 - $454,839,437 


An increase of $181,615,878 over the previous year. 


During the year the Two Billion mark 
| in Outstanding Insurance was passed, 
OUTSTANDING INSURANCE, Dec. 31, 1919 - $2,270,903,931 


An increase of $346,365,353 over the previous year. 
PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1919 - - - $73,990,176 


97% of the domestic death claims paid in 1919 were 
settled within one day after receipt of proofs of death. 


PAID POLICYHOLDERS Since Organization - $1,302,291,677 
ASSETS, December 31, 1919 - - . - - $599,423,919 
INSURANCE RESERVE - : $493,390,577 























Other Liabilities - - - - 17.418,765 510,809,342 
SURPLUS RESERVES: 
ye distribution to naan poy in 1920 17,191,084 
aiting apportionment on defer 
——. . : 54,300,085 
For Contingencies = ~ - ” 17,123,408 $88,614,577 
$599,423,919 








The above figures are from the 60th Afnual Statement 
which will be sent to any address on _ request. 


The Equitable issues all standard forms of life insurance and annuities, including 
the following: 


A LIFE INCOME POLICY 


under which the beneficiary receives a monthly income for life— 
the safest and the best kind of insurance for family protection. 


A GROUP POLICY 


by which an employer protects the families of his employes. 


A CORPORATE POLICY 


to safeguard business interests. 


A CONVERTIBLE POLICY 


which can be modified from time to time to meet changing conditions. 


AN INCOME BOND 


to provide for the declining years of the purchaser. 


AN ENDOWMENT ANNUITY POLICY 


maturing at age 65, providing thereafter an income for life. 


AN EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


providing a fund for the college training of a son or daughter. 


A CASH REFUND LIFE ANNUITY 


under which the total return may be more, but 
can never be less, than the purchase price. ‘ 


The fcllowing provisions will be added to the policy when desired: 
1. In case of total and permanent disability: 


(a) Premiums will cease. (b) The Insured will receive a monthly 
income. (c) The beneficiary will receive full face of policy at maturity. 


2. Double the face of the policy will be paid in case of death from Accident. 
A non-cancellable Accident and Health policy completes the circle of Equitable 


protection. 
W. A. DAY, President 

















Cilert ['rinting Company, Inc., New York 
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Brunswick Again 
| Brings a New Idea 
to Music Lovers 


First came The Ultona which intro- | 
duced an all-record phonograph. Then 
the Brunswick Tone Amplifier which 
brought better tone. NOW Brunswick 
Records, interpreted by great directors. 


In all the history of phonographic art 
there are no chapters more interesting 
than those allotted to Brunswick. 


It rested with this old-time house to 
introduce the Brunswick. Method of 
Reproduction and the advancements it 
provides. 

For years phonograph music had seemed to 
reach its heights. But people have found that in 
The Brunswick old standards must be forgotten. 


Rare Tones 
Ever Present 


Experts in acous- 
tics have long agreed 
that better reproduc- 
tion could come only 
with a new-type re- 
producer and a dif- 
ferent way of amplifying the sound waves. That 
was the urge which made the House of Brunswick 
discover the Ultona and the Brunswick Tone 
Amplifier. 

Of the major phonographs, The Brunswick 
was the first to play all records correctly. This 
is accomplished by the Ultona, a simple, muliti- 
record reproducer which presents to each make 
of record, at the turn of the hand; the proper 
diaphragm and needle. This was a tremendous 
step forward. 

Then. came the Brunswick Tone Amplifier— 
built entirely of wood, like a violin. We avoid 
the use of metal which, having no elasticity, pre- 





The Brunswick Tone 
Amplifier 





PHONOCRAPHS 


AND 





The Ultona 


vents the sound waves from expanding properly. 
Thus, we overcame old-time harshness. 


With these two inventions the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction brings a phonograph 
the like of which cannot be equaled in versatility 
nor tone. All we ask to prove it is that you hear 
The Brunswick. Compare it with others, Your 
own ear will decide. 


And NOW Brunswick Records 


We are introducing, after years of prepara- 
tion, Brunswick Discs. 
They, too, are unlike 
any you have known 
before. They bring a 
new principle in pho- 
nographic recording. 
Each is interpreted by 
a noted director. Thus, 
we unite the talent of the 
artist with the genius 
of the composer. This 
is a step which you will 
appreciate once you make comparisons. 

Brunswick Phonographs and_ Brunswick 
Records are found throughout the country at 
leading dealers. 


Brunswick Records 


RECORDS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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